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I. 


SocioLocists have generally left the examination of the function of 
religion to the anthropologists or the theologians. Anthropologists, 
especially those of the Durkheim school, have examined primitive 
religion and based it on social considerations. They have found in 
society the source of religious beliefs and feelings. Levy Bruhl, on 
the other hand, has resolved religious ideas into collective representa- 
tions which he says belongs to a pre-logical type of mentality char- 
acteristic of the primitive peoples. According to him, the law of 
participation reigns in the primitive mind, and religious ideas are 
characteristic of the distinctively inferior phases of mental develop- 
ment. With the emergence of social psychology we have now ceased 
to draw a hard and fast distinction between the mentality of peoples 
of lower and higher culture. Thus animism which, since Tylor’s 
epoch-making treatment of the subject, was regarded as the distinctive 
trait of primitive minds, sheds its mystery when animal and child 
psychology shows that animism is not the exception but the rule in 
the animal or the child’s behaviour. Secondly, though religious ideas 
and feelings are, from the beginning, intimately bound up with social 
evolution and come to exercise their sway over the more important 
phases of social activity, religion cannot be explained merely as a 
social phenomenon. The history of religions show an exuberant 
variety of creeds and cults as well as of individual moods and attitudes. 
Thus the individual element is an indispensable part of every religion : 
mysticism vitalises what has been a social product and tradition, and 
without it religion fails to be a constructive factor. Thus to say that 
religion is the most effective means of social control is not to say 
enough ; religion is also the most supreme expression of individual 
freedom and self-experience. A host of thinkers, beginning from 
Comte and Mill, and exponents of social Christianity, have emphasised 
the social implications of religion. Scientific religionists find in an 
idealised Humanity the source of religious inspiration free from the 
aberrations of human infirmity and dependence. But to say that 
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Society, conceived as an infinite process of manifestation of the human 
spirit, is the profoundest concept of totality is doing injustice to 
human aspirations ; religion introduces man to Something which is 
above and beyond human society, which is continuous with it and 
comprehends it. 


Tue réle of religion is underestimated further by a group of thinkers 
of the Psycho-analytic School who regard religion as a purely subjective 
thing, an outcome of an infantile projection of consciousness surviving 
simply because it meets certain elementary tendencies of human nature. 
Such an analysis, which has been sometimes carried to extremes, is 
defective because it derives its materials mostly, if not solely, from 
morbid and pathological cases. Thus a theory of religion, derived 
from abnormal experiences, or emphasising certain pathological 
tendencies, which may be present in the apparently normal mind, is 
hardly scientific. 


II. 
Boru the religious experiences in early societies, as well as the mystical 
experiences in the higher religions, go to show that religion belongs 
to man’s normal relations to the universe. Thus mysticism is not an 
abnormal phenomenon, nor an outcome of reflexes and baffled desires, 
but rather an expression of normal human impulses. The distinctive 
feature of religious experience is that man creates an ideal world, 


which, through the resolution of all conflicts or stresses of his inner 
urges, engenders a certain permanent attitude towards the physical 
and social environment. Such a permanent attitude comes of a more 
or less complete integration of his impulses, and this makes his adjust- 
ment to nature and to society easier, more stable and effective. Man’s 
worship is characterised by a more or less complete blending of human 
impulses and desires ; hence worship is a mechanism of adaptation 
which plays a distinctive réle in man’s mental development. A 
deficiency in mystical endowment thus implies deficiency in the capacity 
for adjustment. 
Il. 


IN primitive culture, when man’s knowledge and control of the 
environment were inadequate, fear and suspense, anger and supplica- 
tion wove his mental patterns ; and cults, rites and spells prescribed 
certain “ values,” attitudes and modes of behaviour which enabled 
him to overcome a perilous situation, or pass over an instinctive conflict. 
Each stage of economic development thus nourishes its characteristic 
religious emotions towards Nature. Again, as society becomes more 
complex, there is an evolution of man’s groups and values, and the 
emotions and sentiments centred round groups and institutions are 
organised into a harmonious pattern ; social religion, which plays the 
leading réle in organising permanent social attitudes, makes social 
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ties enduring and ensures institutional standardisation. Man’s 
religious attitudes and social standards accordingly differ in different 
environments, and this mainly accounts for differences in the idea and 
feeling towards God. There are also individual pecularities. A 
man’s psycho-physical condition or constitution is a governing factor 
in his religious consciousness. But as human nature is ev re 
in essence the same there is also a similarity of religious feelings and 
attitudes among different peoples rooted in the original nature of man. 
Indeed, in the higher mystical consciousness, as there is an intenser 
inwardness, a greater concentration towards the idea or feeling, both 
the context of religious tradition and the uniqueness of personal 
history tend to disappear, and there emerge universal attitudes and 
standpoints. A comparative study of religion thus reveals the funda- 
mental religious unity of man. 
IV. 

IN primitive religion, amidst the constant scene-shifting of the environ- 
ment to which he could not adjust himself, man found a basis of 
adjustment in his objects of worship. When he resorted to these, rio 
natural phenomena would disturb him, no social pressure would yield 
inner dissatisfaction. As his economic needs differ in the hunting, 
pastoral and agricultural stages, the worship of nature-agencies shows 
a corresponding change. Similarly, the evolution of the horde, tribe 
or village community is accompanied by a change in the ideas of 


divinity. Ardently, and in diverse ways, man seeks communion with 
his different objects of worship, and these come to be arranged in a 
hierarchy according to the gradation of social needs and aspirations. 


V. 


METHODS of communion also vary from the use of certain drugs and 
other physical means of ecstasy to concentration on bright objects or 
on symbols, formule or ceremonies, auto- or hetero-hypnosis, and all 
these contribute to an impression of the invisible presence of God, to 
inner peace and harmony, and sometimes to both intellectual and 
moral energy. Recent neurological studies of hypnotism, hysteria 
and epilepsy have thrown light on the motor and sensory automatisms 
which are found associated with certain phases of mystical experience. 
Thus the phenomena of dissociation and emotional upheaval, with the 
resultant control of the body by agencies which the individual does not 
understand nor control, are met with in the clinic as well as in the 
cloister. Abnormal psychology has still its conquests to make in 
overcoming the dissociation of personality ; and with these will come 
a true understanding of the more dramatic aspects of religious experi- 
ence. No doubt there are important uses of hypnotic dissociation 
which the great religions have more or less adequately appreciated. 
Thus for a novice in contemplative life, some degree of dissociation 
is useful for weaning himself from the habits of thought and action of 
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his daily life, which are a handicap to his elevated thought-process, 
It also appears that when the sympathetic nervous system is removed 
from conscious cerebral control, and is directly stimulated by sugges- 
tion, or by what Coué and Baudoin call “ auto-suggestion,” a great 
increase in the energy of that system takes place. Baudoin describes 
how this increased energy may be made useful in medical treatment ; 
tics and other apparently incurably acquired reactions can be inhibited; 
warts can be cured ; stigmata can be produced ; and perhaps tuber- 
culosis and certain other germ-diseases can, in their early stages, be 
checked. Evidence is also forthcoming that “ audition” or the hearing 
of mysterious “ voices,” which is a form of slight dissociation, though 
it is similar to the illusions produced by serious brain disease, has often 
occurred in the case of sane persons of strong imagination, and does 
not seem to be inconsistent with vigorous and verifiable thought. 
Thus “ voices,” “ auditions,” or even touch, may represent an unusually 
vivid form of intimation and illumination. 
VI. 


More investigations are called for in this field. On the whole it 
appears that hypnotic methods have important and beneficial effects 
on the functions of the lower nervous system and that a slight degree 
of dissociation may assist some of the higher thought-processes. 
Much would depend also upon the conditions which start the pro- 
cesses of suggestion or auto-suggestion. All hallucinations, positive 
or negative, show the effect of self-hypnotism in a wrong way. If the 
particular determining tendencies implanted be of the right kind, 
“ deep ” hypnosis may lead to an unexpected expansion of the faculties 
of the mind, or the acquisition of super-normal powers. What réle 
the brain plays here is not understood. Hypnotism and similar 
expedients have no doubt been utilised in the East for delicate and 
complex spiritual exercises, which seem to indicate that the increase 
of energy arising from auto-suggestion has uses more valuable as 
regards the treatment of the mind than that of the body. In many 
forms of eastern meditation, ritual movements with the fingers, which 
touch different organs of the body, as well as local concentration on 
suitable nerve-centres, visualised as lotuses or great centres of light 
of various colours, can promote a perfection of bodily conditions, and 
bestow the “ mystic” control over the less-conscious nervous habits 
so that far-reaching contemplation may be attained. In advanced 
types of religious experience, hypnotic trance or dream-conditions are 
rare, and a harmony is secured between an intense activity of the 
entire nervous system, higher and lower alike, and the conscious will. 


VII. 


Tue earlier and more direct expedients, which induce self-hypnosis 
and suggestion and feeling, unmediated by thought, are abjured. We 
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have less of normally semi-conscious states as intimation and illumina- 
tion, and more of discrimination and reflection, aided by a prescribed 
train of images or subjects of meditation. Indeed, the more elevated 
the meditation the more conscious and organised is the effort towards 
control and direction of emotion, will, and imagination. Thus in the 
states of religious ecstasy, furore or intoxication, which share with 
hysteria and epilepsy, and other pathological states lying between 
these, the tendency to manifest dissociation are shunned, and we have, 
on the other hand, a more or less complete synthesis of man’s diverse 
passions, stresses and conflicts, that arise from the depths of his 
unconscious. 
VIII. 


As a general rule the dangers of mere dissociation produced by the 
direct and simple methods of self-hypnotism are sought to be avoided 
in all elevated religious contemplation by directing the train of emotions 
as well as the train of images and ideas along a given path. The 
religious images are prescribed for man, fashioned out of the raw 
material of his feelings and will, by his social and religious tradition 
and philosophy. Love towards father, mother, or friend, sexual 
desire or esthetic emotion, the craving for an ideal human relationship, 
all these, which are rooted in the whole man, interact with one another 
and construct a harmonious reality, which imposes itself upon the mind 
by its order and stability. Such images, or ideal objects, do not follow 
in bioscopic succession, as creations of a man’s day-dreams and reveries 
do. The images here are woven together into a complex pattern and 
system, organised into permanent attitudes and standpoints, which the 
individual deliberately cultivates. It is thus that the contemplation 
of such images and experiences in the ideal plane becomes the source 
of competence and equipoise for man. The difference between an 
zsthetic and a religious attitude consists in this, that the latter represents 
a greater systematisation and ordering of the impulses, which are more 
in accord with general development of the mind, and hence engenders 
a much stronger feeling of acceptance. A poem or work of art may 
resolve the confusion of opposed and discordant impulses, and thus 
prove a valuable guide to responses. But the guidance that religion 
gives is surer and more effective, and its sanction and authority greater, 
simply because the religious experience is built out of less inhibitions 
and exclusions, and more integrations and syntheses. The religious 
person finds himself ready for all possible situations, the mystic’s 
responses are more subtle and plastic than those of the poet or the 
artist, who are, moreover, tied down by the so-called formal elements 
in art. As the impulses elicited in man’s relations to fellow-men are 
more active, dominant and wider in their scope than others, it is these 
which supply the ground pattern of the religious attitude, which, again 
can consequently react all the more on the daily routine of life in which 
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these fundamental impulses are implicated. Worship and meditation 
accordingly elicit the most tender feelings and yearnings of resignation 
and obedience, of filial devotion, of passionate man-woman love, 
emotions which specifically bind man in social life and relationships. 
Such feelings and attitudes appear and re-appear in all religions, and 
indicate the range and depth of the religious sentiment. There are 
not only symbols, but also ideal forms of conduct, in all higher religions, 
which elicit the appropriate instinctive and imitative behaviour, and 
its corresponding religious attitudes. Man’s impulses and interests 
constantly shift in their aim and direction, and it is his group and social 
environment which builds up for him a harmonious system of senti- 
ments and relationships. Thus on the one hand, a man’s religious 
attitude is not so much the result of primordial urges as of complex 
social and institutional reactions. On the other hand, loyalties in the 
religious sphere, such as are expressed in the sentiments and relation- 
ships of filial reverence, or of an idealised man-woman love, or, again, 
of self-abasement and self-affirmation in view of life’s high purposes, 
play the leading réle in organising man’s permanent attitudes and 
weaving the pattern of his social bonds. ‘Thus the religious attitudes 
and ideal forms of behaviour, rooted as these are in man’s social 
impulses and desires, strengthen social solidarity and promote the 
conservation of the highest social values 






IX. 


AGaIn, there are exhibited ascending degrees of mystical contemplation 
included in such attitudes ; the closest mystical union achieved between 
man and a personalised God often expresses itself in terms of idealised 
man-woman love. Gradually the immediate feeling of personal 
communion, which all through has been very vivid, relaxes. Elevated 
contemplation and discrimination appear. Finally in the higher 
phases of religious consciousness, the sub-conscious has been so fully 
drained and completely expressed that insight or inspiration dominates 
both the imagery and the feeling it arouses. No longer do we find the 
strain of rapture, or the desire to escape from the cares and limitations 
of mortality to an ecstatic happiness. Here religion becomes trans- 
formed into a discipline of understanding. The self here no longer 
feels or acts, neither sings hymns, nor performs rituals but thinks. 
This sort of contemplation represents the highest phase of mystical 
consciousness. Experience of the highest types of mysticism 

appear to affirm that the spiritual infinitudes are accessible only when 
intuition is emancipated from a natural centre or personal perspective. 
This is far different from the immediate feeling of personal com- 
munion, characteristic of other and more familiar phases of mysticism. 
Impulses here lose their acuteness, and specificity, the feeling of 
individuality diminishes ; and there emerges a cosmic apprehension, 
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which clothes, in shining, immutable garb, the mystic’s ontological 
or philosophical tradition or, again, such a perfect intuition becomes 
itself the starting point of a higher ontology. 


X. 


As religion touches on attainment, the notions and values often alter. 
Sometimes the man vanishes, and there is left, so to speak, his mind 
alone, refined down to a state of indifference and lucidity. Sometimes 
the man enlarges and expands himself and realises the universe in him 
and himself in the universe. Sometimes both man and the universe 
disappear in the realisation of the void. Or, again, both man and 
mind vanish, and there only exists “God” in his singular will or 
thought. Sometimes, again, the senses and the heart obtain their 
highest prizes. All desires then become offerings, concrete experiences 
become the seat of eternal values, and both man and his ideal are seen, 
pursuing each other in infinite love or sport, sorrow or sacrifice. Such 
notions and values, indeed, differ widely according to religious tradition 
or individual mood ; and they have far different effects on the relations 
of the worshipper to his fellow-men, and through him on philosophy, 
on social and ethical ideals. ‘These are living, vivid realities only to 
those whose life is one deliberate worshipful experimentation, such 
as that of the great mystics and saints in different religions. They 
live in a world that in spite of fellow-men and even in spite of them- 


selves, is just, good and beautiful. It is through such as these that we 
hold our faith in man, for they face all things with hope and courage. 
They derive their power from an ideal reality which works with and 
through us. 


XI. 


No doubt the institutional standardisation characteristic of the present 
epoch, and strain of mental adaptation, are responsible for the univer- 
sality of neuroses. Such neuroses are, so to speak, temporary gaps 
in the organisation of mind, and are inevitable accompaniments in the 
evolution of consciousness. As Janet says: “ Neuroses are disturb- 
ances of the various functions of the organism, disturbances charac- 
terised by an arrest of development without deterioration of function.” 
The modern study of neuroses has been accompanied by the advocacy 
of various psycho-therapeutic methods, which have close affinity with 
forms of religious discipline practised through the ages. Auto- or 
hetero-hypnosis, rational persuasion, psycho-analysis or auto-sugges- 
tion all have been successfully tried during the last two or three decades 
for the cure and relief of neurotic conditions. It is now being realised 
that no single method, but a joint use of the several methods, bears the 
seeds of success, and will become the general rule in the near future. 
Moreover, though no direct use is made of religious faith by the 
psycho-therapists, not a few recognise its potency in focussing suggestion 
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towards the end in view. Suggestion, in order that it might be effective 
must be backed by some form of belief or faith, and must involve an 
exercise of will, and thus becomes no longer a mere mechanical, 
automatic process. ‘Thus ancient as well as modern religious methods 
and practices are now seen in a new light. The persistent repetition 
of formule, handling of beads, listening to the sounds of the waves 
of the sea or the murmur of the water-fall, the fixation of the gaze, 
the rhythmical movements of the dance, or the maintenance of a 
peculiar bodily attitude and regulation of breath, common to various 
religions, represent methods similar to those employed by scientific 
hypnotism. Similarly, the constant thought that the personal organism 
and the cosmic system, or self and divinity hold something of identity, 
and the whole host of suggestive formule and rituals which reinforce 
the realisation of these ideas, show the efficacy of suggestion and 
auto-suggestion recognised in Hindu or Muhammadan worship. Or, 
again, in the religions of the impulses we find the psycho-analyst’s 
recognition that emotion is a valuable aid to suggestion, and that a 
re-education of the impulses is an essential part of mental adjustment. 
Psycho-analysis has shown that the process of sublimation should, as 
far as possible, avoid mere reaction formation, which would lead to 
great dissipation of energy. Thus religious mysticism, which revels 
merely in the variegated moods and raptures of love and shrinks from 
the harder tests of service and suffering, is admittedly pathological. 
When crude and fleshly love is purified and transformed, it forges, on 
the other hand, new and indissoluble links, which bind man to the 
rest of creation in sweet peace and concord. The sublimated affections 
fulfil themselves not in sentimental self-indulgence, but in an appre- 
hension of the unity of Life, which is also the true goal of Reason. 
It would appear that the subconscious life consists of various strata, 
and that the most superficial of these are peculiar to each individual, 
whereas the deeper strata appertain to the cosmical. In religious 
meditation, which goes deeper into the innermost strata, man finds 
his emotions, will, and intellect at one with the rest of the universe. 





XII. 


Att who have experienced it, agree that religious contemplation 
induces a feeling of joy that passeth all understanding, that can hardly 
Lies | be put into words. The mystic suffers from no inner conflict, and 
ae hence there is a tremendous output of vital energy. In his case the 


H +e blending or organisation of impulses removes doubt and fear, and the 
i am vital energy flows in abundant measure. There are no opposed or 
eae conflicting ideas and emotions but balance and proportion are estab- 

ae 


it lished, and inhibitions overcome in an impressive calm and equipoise, 
ae broken only, if at all, by highly controlled movements directed towards 
' a well-defined goal. 
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XIII. 


ALonG with the religious organisation of the instinctive urges, and the 
consequent withdrawal of energy from alternative channels, there 
would seem to go certain visceral and kinesthetic experiences. With 
the Gestalt theory in view, we might state that the integrated impulses 
are in themselves a form of structure at what Kochler would name the 
psycho-physiological level. It appears that these experiences are 
dependent for the most part on the responses of unstriped muscles 
and glands, the muscles of the arterial walls (hence blood pressure) 
being of special importance Sensations from striped muscles play 
a fairly important part also. In fact the sympathetic nervous system 
and the viscera and the smooth muscle tissues are all involved in the 
religious response. Thus among the physical characteristics of the 
mystic, which indicate a response of smooth muscular tissue, are the 
thrills upward along the spine, sudden shivers and vibrations of the 
entire body, tingling of the skin, a glow of warmth and profuse per- 
spiration, a fit of coldness, deep breathing, slow pulse &c. It is well 
known that direct or indirect participation in rhythmical dance or 
bodily movements produces in people such experiences. Now these 
components appear to play a dominant part in a great variety of 
attitudes towards life-giving objects and towards adjustments that 
promise fulfilment of life, the intimations of which organise themselves 
into such emotions as those of faith, harmony, joy, safety and peace." 
Thus mystic experiences can hardly be regarded as something morbid 
or abnormal. The religious mystic feels some unusual organic responses 
which make the external stimuli themselves seem new. Some organic 
change occurs, and the mystic feels differently, and the stimuli are 
presented in a different pattern. Sudden changes in peripheral 
responses, the stimuli remaining constant, have been commonly found 
in laboratory tests.2 Most of the mystical experiences, induced either 
by meditation or by bodily exercises, represent profound changes in 
sensitivity. Hence to awaken religious feelings appeals are often made 
to kinesthetic and organic senses in various ways. The lessons of 
Hindu meditation include such physical exercises as would lead to 
deep breathing and movements in the chest, diaphragm and abdomen, 
which induce a variety of intimate organic experiences. Flowers, 
scents and incenses are used in most religions as incentives to worship. 
A deliberate cultivation of control and discrimination of smell or 
hearing is met with in certain religious sects. The sense of touch is 
also appealed to in rituals which are widespread such as sitting on 
silks, skin &c., touching the different organs of the body, food, water, 
earth, fire, or flowers, making movements with hands and fingers, 
‘Saget, = Intimate Senses as Sources of Wisdom,” JouRNAL oF RELIGION, 
“9 . 2. 


* Gardener Murphy: “A Note on Method in the Psychology of Religion "—Tue 
JournnaL or Puitosopuy, Vol. XXV., No. 13, June 21, 1928. 
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grasping a staff, a metallic utensil or implement of worship &c. 
Similarly, the sacrificial food offering is found in almost all religions, 
and in primitive society the common participation in the sacrificial 
feast and drink, amidst choral music and dance, were calculated to 
stimulate the organic senses more strongly. Music, song, recitation 
of hymns, words or formula, peculiar dancing or rhythmical bodily 
movement, circumambulation, pilgrimage and procession are to be 
found in many advanced religions serving as a kinesthetic stimulus to 
the religious emotions. The control of respiration, genuflection and 
peculiar bodily posture met with in many spiritual exercises, similarly 
effect a change in the kinesthetic and visceral feelings. On the other 
hand, gradual fasting till the limit of complete abstention from food or 
drink is reached, is enjoined by more than one religious sect. In all 
these, we find that the modification or excitation of the kinesthetic 
organic senses plays an important part in eliciting the religious responses. 
In the higher types of mysticism, we also find that the symbols of 
meditation elicit intense emotions which ultimately result in deep- 
seated pain and a voluptuous flow of tears. Symbols, and imageries of 
desertion and separation, are most commonly met with in religious 
literature, and God is said to wipe away tears in the eyes of the mystic, 
or quench his insatiable thirst with nectar. Among many religious 
sects the infliction of severe pain on the body through the use, for 
instance, of red-hot irons and beds of thorns and nails, prolonged 
tarrying under the noon-day sun, surrounding oneself by fire on all 
sides, or immersion in water, are not seldom met with. All these 
play on the pain nerves whether it be cutaneous pain or internal pain 
receptors. ‘The visceral and kinesthetic experiences thus induced, or 
made habitual, indicate not merely adjustments within the body, but 
also deeper adaptations that find expression in the religious and 
zsthetic emotions of hope and competence, joy and harmony. A 
kinesthetic and organic change, or exhilaration, hints or suggests a 
fresh fulfilment in the vital and mental processes, which appear to 
transcend the relations of space and time, and so are charged with a 
meaning which cannot be expressed in words. Herein lies the signific- 
ance of symbolism in art and religion which seeks to express such 
subtle and indefinable adjustments in the higher levels of consciousness. 
As the defining senses are correlated with objects distinguishable in 
space and time, the intimate organic senses, on the other hand, provide 
a mass of vague and confused, though intense experiences. It is the 
latter which characterise all artistic and mystical feeling. A changed 
visceral sensitivity is associated with some of the deepest insights 
which man has had into the universe, and which he expresses in a rich 
and variegated imagery and symbolism. Education, religious tradition, 
and suggestion, work upon the raw material of the individual’s personal 
history, and childish affective life, as well as new organic experience, 
and the result is an ineffable experience of a Reality, which has, as yet, 
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eluded the attack of experimental psychology. The limitation of the 
psychological treatment of religion arises from the fact that the organic 
senses which play the major réle in man’s estimates of adoration and 
worship do not define objects or set them into spatial or temporal 
orders or relate them in any way schematically. Man’s adjustments 
towards “‘ God,”’ the “ Essence,” or the “ Absolute,” are little capable 
of definition in spatio-temporal terms, and thus mystical experience 
involves a demand for a type of metaphysical justification, which is 
based essentially on unique personal experience. 


XIV. 


WHILE dogmatism is the chief obstacle in understanding religions other 
than one’s own, another great hindrance comes from man’s incapacity 
to seek out and verify intuitions which belong to the higher phases of 
consciousness. Science has perceived but dimly the reality of the 
intuitional world of the mystic. As it understands more of this world 
and its relations to phases of mental life, fully conscious as well as 
sub-conscious, the visions of the mystics and saints will be regarded 
not as aberrations, but as the exercise of the best part of our nature, 
and, indeed, the most natural thing i in the world. Religion will then 
cease to have an other-worldly aim ; it will vie with science in fulfilling 
the aspirations of Man, social and individual, not only in the Here 
and Now, but as potencies of future development. 





Tue reader will compare the interpretation of Mysticism put forward by Professor 
Mukerjee with that advanced in a pseudonymous review of Mr. Middleton 
Murry’s book, printed under Communications. The first of these two inter- 
pretations is broadly in terms of psychology, physiology, «sthetics and 
cosmology, while in the second there is presented a more systematic view in 
terms of an integrated sociology, psychology and esthetic, systematically 
correlated with an evolutionary biology that does not exclude the highest 
manifestations of the human mind.— Editor, SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
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A THEORY OF MURDER. 


Man’s social relationships constitute a fundamental biological fact in 
his existence and his evolution. Apart from a group organisation 
men could not have contended with the forces of nature, nor could 
they have achieved their characteristic mental progress. Through 
the group organisation the individual secures safety to life, the means 
of existence, and also such contact with other minds as will stimulate 
the development of his own powers. The group, thus, naturally and 
biologically, works towards progressive ends. Such progressive 
groups, though localised and limited in function, need not be mutually 
exclusive, since just so far as they are true biological groups, they will 
serve an end which is an inclusive human end. 


Or all groups the family is connected by the most intimate ties. It 
is through the family group that life is actually handed on and pre- 
served. Consequently the importance in every individual’s mental 
life of the parent and family images cannot be over-estimated. 
Biologically the family group is a unit within an ascending series of 
larger units, up to and beyond the nation. The ends subserved by 
the family are, or should be, the same ends as those subserved on the 
widening scale of humanity, namely, human safety (first and, psycho- 
logically, least), human development and racial progress. The 
normal family group is excellently fitted for this purpose. There can 
be no greater stimulus to the individual in his early days than the 
stimulus to development given by the parent: the desire of the child 
for the parent’s approval is a spur to action and achievement, the 
parent’s standard of conduct is the compass by which the child 
automatically (through the force of suggestion) adjusts his own course 
to the requirements of the social environment, whilst reflected from 
the parent the child catches the first glimpse of that urge within 
himself which will lead him on to the full realisation of his powers. 
Similarly, the influence of the individual’s family, the Geschwister, whose 
interests are bound up so closely with his own, whose tone of con- 
sciousness rises or falls with his success or failure, and whose right 
it is, through the intimacy of their relationship, to criticise his 
action, is an incalculable stimulus towards achievement and attainment 
in his public life and career. In its normal aspect, therefore, as a 
progressive group, the family relationships give the individual the 
initial impetus for action on the stage of the larger social groups. 
There should be no disharmony or exclusiveness as between the 
family and any other progressive group. 


SINCE it is only through the medium of social-group life that human 
progress can be effectively registered, it is evident that group member- 
ship is for the individual one of the most important factors of his 
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existence. What could not be achieved by one individual may be 
achieved by a group, each of whose members is stimulated by the 
influence of all the other minds working towards a common aim. 
Under the influence of this stimulus the individual’s energy, will- 
power and intelligence are magnified many-fold ; his increased mental 
power goes with the increased mental power of all the other members 
to make up the potentialities of the group activity. Because of the 
evolutionary function of the true group (that is, any group formed for 
such purposes as the furthering of human knowledge, efficiency, or 
creative activity, or raising the level of social life) the united “ will to 
victory ” of the group is the most potent agent in human life. More- 
over, any individual who, with or without participation in any recog- 
nised organised group, is yet working for a progressive social aim has 
access to the evolutionary forces in his own unconscious mind. He 
can tap the sources of energy and fore-knowledge bound up with the 
evolutionary impulse in every human being, whilst should his aim be 
consciously one that embraces in its conception the progress of 
the whole of humanity, he will touch in the unconscious the Pome 
urge of all, the racial evolutionary urge.* 


THE relationship between the individual and the other members of 
any progressive group will tend to be that of friendship and co-opera- 
tion, since they are actuated by a common aim which can only be 
secured through the action of the group. Each individual experiences 
a raising of his positive self-feeling when he is in contact with any 
other member of the group. Differences are, or should be, ruled out 
and possible antagonism excluded under the suggestive power of the 
common aim. There is a mutual stimulation of individual powers 
and individual effort. Nor, provided the objects subserved by the 
group were sufficiently wide and human, should there be any antagon- 
ism between the members of that group and any other. There would 
be, in the supposed case, no question of an “ elect” to be “ saved ” 
from the “ sins ” of a “ world ” lost and “ damned.” 


Tue “ family ” relationship, as we have seen, serves as an introduction 
to the “ social” group relationship. If the family relationships have 
fulfilled what might be called their biological ‘‘ purpose ” in the life 
of any individual, then his social orientation should be directed towards 
an integrated human world. In the family group the most intimate 
and important relationship is the child: parent-of-opposite-sex 
relationship. As in a mirror the child glimpses from the parent of 


* Under the influence of a progressive social aim the unconscious material becomes 
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opposite sex the reflection of his or her own potentialities. This 
image may become a suggestive inspiration of power, to be realised 
in actuality by many a struggle and effort ; in such a case it will have 
been a true and valid image, leading to the development of the 
individual’s social self. But, on the other hand, given by a parent 
who has no consciousness of a wider social sphere to which the 
parent : child relationship appertains, it may become a phantasy image of 
power, realisable, without any effort, by emotional suggestion received 
from the parent or from anyone who is willing to give the child (or 
adult) a sense of his (or her) own irresponsible and, therefore, 
anti-social “ rights.” 


Tue second family relationship most heavily fraught with poten- 
tialities either for social or anti-social development is the brother : sister 
relationship. Mutual affection and admiration between brother and 
sister may be the effective stimulus to achievement in the larger 
social sphere ; but when these feelings form an exclusive tie, on which 
both brother and sister depend for a sense of power which has no 
verifiable relation to the facts of the external situation or to the 
criterion of social appraisement, the relationship becomes actually 
subversive of any real attempt to make the wider social adjustments. 
To the brother : sister relationship there naturally belongs something of 
the protective aspect of the parent: child relationship, the relative age 
deciding whether brother or sister plays the part of parent. But in 


a (biologically) perverted relationship this aspect will be over-emphasised 
as it is in the perverted parent: child relationship ; whilst the pro- 
prietory, possessive feeling which is characteristic of any perverted 
family relationship is, on account of the comparative nearness of age, 
even more detrimental than the perverted child : parent-of-opposite- 
sex relationship to the sex life of the individuals concerned. 


A THIRD family relationship of decisive importance in determining the 
individual’s social or anti-social reactions in later life is the child : parent- 
of-same-sex relationship. The parent-of-same-sex stands in the 
psychic life of the individual for the principle of adjustment to the 
realities of life. In every human being there is a love of ease, of 
enjoyment, of pleasurable excitement, and a corresponding desire to 
escape from the hard facts and (more difficult to face) the necessary 
monotonies of life. If the stern realities of life are presented to the 
child in an acceptable form, that is, by a parent loved and admired, 
who has made good for himself or herself by facing reality up to the 
hilt, the child will be induced to follow the same course. But if the 
necessary adjustments to the facts of the external, or social, situation 
have been enforced by an unsympathetic parent, possibly with harsh- 
ness or a cryptic irony, the fear and animus, rising it may be to hatred, 
engendered in such an individual’s mind will remain as an anti-social 
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motive influencing his reactions towards all those who stand in the 
place of the parent (that is, every authority which would make him 
adjust to the facts of the external situation) in later life. In this 
connection an important consideration must be borne in mind, that, 
in actual life, a wrongly-given suggestion from one parent corresponds 
with a wrongly-given suggestion from the other parent. An exaggerated 
phantasy of power suggested by the parent-of-opposite-sex finds its 
opposing suggestion in the presentation of social requirements in an 
unpleasant light by the parent-of-same-sex. This fact of opposing 
parental suggestion goes back to the psychological history of the 
parents themselves. ‘Thus the foundations of trouble are laid in this 
early-formed antithesis of easeful phantasy connected with one parent 
and painful necessity connected with the other. The same situation, 
intensified in some of its aspects, is found when the part of stern mentor 
is played by an elder brother or sister. 


THE importance of these family relationships in the life of the individual 4 oe 
can only be appreciated when it is realised that the parents are not ote 
only external facts for him but that they stand for the persone of his _ 
own psychic dramz. In him there is the urge to power, to be satisfied 3 
legitimately by achievement or unlawfully by phantasy: in him there 4 
is also the insistent urge to reality, which he may accept with all its f 
consequences or which he may reject and hate. His attitude towards ¥ 
these principles of his own psychic existence will depend on the ee. 
associations formed in his mind with these principles as they were yas 3 
first presented to him in external reality. When complete dissociation bee 5 
of mental elements takes place (as in insanity) such dissociation will rae 
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be on the lines of these antagonistic suggestions received from the 
parents in early youth. The man who becomes insane is dominated 
by his phantasy ; he identifies himself with his imaginary conceptions 
of power and importance. But the reality principle, though repressed Arf HF 
and disowned, is still an active force in his mind below the level of 0 ae 
consciousness. When its painful promptings reach the sphere of mins € 


consciousness, he externalises them and conceives of them as -his az 
persecutors. Usually, if he is confined in hospital, he will identify il 
these with the doctors or nurses surrounding him (“‘ doctors in German | OMS 
pay ”), or he may think of them as “ alien enemies,” or police, or with ESR 
any external form which will embody an idea of power and hostility. ay Pe 
These persecutors he imagines to be the source of his troubles. They Tae 
“imprison ” and illtreat him, that is, force him through detention to Riis 
a certain degree of social adjustment. He wishes to “ escape,” that | ee 
he may indulge his phantasy to the full ; if he succeeds it will be with Bi i 
the help of those in “ high position,” an inner representation of the ae 
person or persons who, by emotional suggestion in youth, first fostered mi 4a 
in his mind dreams of happiness and power to be enjoyed in an anti- get 
social seclusion. eS AE 
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Tue form which these fundamental psychic entities take in any 
individual’s mind as influenced by the nature of his early surroundings 
will be the deciding factor in determining the character of all his social- 
group reactions. In any progressive group the relationship between 
the members is, as we have seen, one of co-operation and mutual 
stimulation for the carrying out of some common, constructive aim, 
whilst the attitude of the members to those outside their group is 
friendly because the end for which they are working is one which will 
benefit others besides their own group. ‘The nature of any group can 
in fact be precisely judged by the exclusive or inclusive, friendly or 
unfriendly attitude of the individuals within the group to those outside. 
That individual who has grown up with a sense of power and security 
gained through his family relationships, but untested by achievement 
in the outside world, will carry these limited conceptions of group life 
into the larger social-groups to which he may belong. In the social- 
group he will still find seclusion for the enjoyment of his phantasy. 
He will feel safe with the other members of his group (whether these 
are members of his own profession, or sharers of his religious opinions 
or political convictions), and in their company will enjoy a magnified 
sense of power. The group, therefore, both in its individual members 
and in its entirety, will become identified in his mind with the parent- 
brother-sister images which first embodied his phantasy. Those 
outside his group will be similarly identified with the person (usually, 
or primarily, as we have seen, the parent of opposite sex) who in his 
youth stood for a painful insistence on the facts of external reality and 
the need for a larger social adjustment. All those outside the close 
corporation of his own group, whether this be his own family, nation 
or political party, will tend to become in his mind “ enemies,” taking 
such forms according to circumstances and place as Jews, Socialists, 
Foreigners, Coloured Races, with many other variations. 


As in the family where a certain degree of dissociation has taken place 
in the minds of the children through the opposing influence of the 
parents, so in a group in which the relationship has become the per- 
verted one of mutual protection against a hostile world, the emotional 
reactions will be greatly exaggerated beyond the normal. Such 
admiration and hero-worship as make the giver and receiver equally 
dependent on one another will mark the relationship of those within 
the group towards one another, whilst such dislike as can become at 
times actual hatred will mark the reactions of those within the group 
to those outside. In these intense emotional reactions of the disso- 
ciated mind, with its antithesis of phantasy and reality, lies the impulse 
towards class-war and national strife. The more dissociated the mind 
the more will that person see in every other person in his environment 
either the embodiment of the protector of his phantasy or of the guardian 
of reality. All the world will thus fall into group and extra-group for 
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him, representing these two psychic entities. As the tie with the 
"first becomes closer so the relation to the second grows more hostile 
until it becomes a definite impulse to murder.* 
Tue murder impulse is thus first of all a psychological fact. The sim- 
plest form of murder impulse corresponds with a death-wish directed 
against someone in whose person the neglected urge of reality suddenly 
impinges on the individual’s consciousness destroying the enjoyment 
of his phantasy. It must be emphasised, however, that this only 
happens when a certain degree of dissociation has taken place owing 
to the wrong emotional suggestion which has antagonised phantasy 
and reality in the individual’s mind. The result is the death-wish 
directed against the person or persons who represent in unpleasant 
guise the necessity of that adjustment to the demands of the social 
situation which indulgence in an egoistic phantasy of omnipotence 
would preclude. When in the psychological history of any individual 
the death-wish has become operative he has (in his mind) murdered 
“the father ” that he may marry “ the mother,” in other words, live 
in the world of his phantasy unheeding of the demands of reality. 
Probably only when that complete dissociation takes place which we 
call insanity will the psychological situation be translated into the fact 
of a murder by a literal CEdipus ;* but as a psychological situation the 
(Edipus drama lies latent in the mind of every human being, embedded 
in that inferior side of his nature which corresponds with the desire 
to enjoy an imaginary greatness which will save the trouble of adjusting 
to the difficult demands of life. 
WuEN the psychological situation finds issue (under certain determining 
conditions which still need to be completely elucidated) in actual 
murder‘, the psychological motive can still be distinguished at the 
back of the crime. Referring again to the type of murder which may 
be called the murder of “ the father ” (or parent-of-same-sex) type, 
we can see that “ the parent ” in this sense not only guards reality but 
also has in his possession the advantages that are to be gained by living 
on the plane of reality, namely, power, wealth, and a definite status in 
the external world. This consideration enables us to understand two 
* The rest of this article is a tentative contribution to a subject which badly needs 
further investigation. My theories hold good as tested by what material has been 
available to me, but further research and more material is needed before these can 
Thee b op, peat the completely dissociated mind would the natural 
restraining inhibitions cease to operate when it came tothe act of murder. 


“In my paper “ Normal and Abnormal Psychology in relation to Social Welfare ” 
(SocioLocica, Review, April, 1929, pp. eae-Comy. © Dees eae anne 
to work out the conditioning factors of murder, see see especially the suneattheneeder 
in its Anti-cocial Aapect © on p. 129. The Gen que = oe (see 
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fairly common classes of murder, the murder of a policeman and of a 
bank manager. In the first case the individual dominated by his 
phantasy of omnipotence sees in the policeman the person who inter- 
feres with his sense of power enjoyed at the expense of all social 
adjustments* ; in the second he sees someone who possesses what he 
desires, the money which is the symbol of the wealth and status of the 
parent which he thinks should be his. In the act of murder he seeks 
to obtain what (by virtue of his phantasy) he considers to be his right. 
To the murderer those persons who represent reality are outside his 
“group,” that is, objects of deadly hostility towards whom he feels 
no sense of responsibility when they interfere with the phantasy which 
he enjoys within the “group,” the whole situation being but an 
externalisation of his own dissociated mind with its indissoluble 
conflict. 

ANOTHER type of murder, namely, the murder of a woman by 
her lover, can also only be understood when referred back to the 
psychological motives. First, it is necessary to see that the whole 
psychological drama to which murder belongs is a complex drama 
involving a number of persona. The killing of “ the father ”’ belongs 
to this psychological drama, although there may not be that violent 
striking of the demands of reality in the person of the father-repre- 
sentative on the phantasy of “the murderer ”’* which would bring 
about the translation of this death-wish into the fact of murder. When, 
however, a man has psychologically killed “‘ the father” he follows 
this by “‘ marrying the mother,” that is, after having stifled the 
demands of reality within himself he can shut himself up to the cultiva- 
tion of his phantasy. We may surmise that in such a case there will 
be an actual person who plays the part of mother-representative in 
his life ; his group also may give him a mental picture or mother- 
image to foster his phantasy, as when a man idealises in an exaggerated 
form his native country (patria, or “‘ The Republic”). To the mother 
(or mother-representative) he plays the part of son-lover in an exclusive 
and intimate relationship. On his consciousness there may then 
impinge a new sex-image, with its wealth of suggestion, in the person 
of a younger woman with whom he desires an even more intimate and 
exclusive union.’ His phantasy of power gained from the mother-son 
* For an example of this type of murder see the case of F. G. Browne, murderer of 


Police Constable Gutteridge, referred to in my above-mentioned article (Socio- 
LocicaL Review, April, 1929, p. 134). 

* In speaking of “‘ the murderer” I am designating the individual who from certain 
causal factors as yet imperfectly ascertained (see note 3 above) is capable of 

’ For the entire elucidation of this situation the endo-psychic meaning of the sex- 
relationship needs to be worked out. In the case of Miao, the Chinese law 
student who murdered his wife, I have attempted (see “‘ Murder and Suicide as 
Marks of an Abnormal Mind,” Soctotocica, Review, October, 1929, p- 327) 
to show what his wife stood for as a sex image in Miao’s mind. 
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relationship precludes any attempt to make good his claim in 
terms of reality. Yet the sex-relationship is an insistent call to reality 
and cannot be satisfied on the proprietary, possessive lines which 
mark such an individual’s inter-group phantasy relationships ; he 
therefore murders the girl in the dominating spirit of the father- 
daughter relationship which in such a psychological situation (as married 
to “the mother”) he can assume towards her, and by this means 
translates their sex-relationship into the “ other world,” where (as 
he conceives) there are no extra-group social requirements to be 
satisfied. 

Tue other persons of this drama bear, like the murderer, a definite 
character. ‘‘ The mother ” is a person who connives at the death of 
“the father,” that is, her husband. The death-wish is operative in 
her mind, which means that the call to reality from without the 
phantasy group has been silenced in her mind and that she is dominated 
by the relationship with her son-lover. “ The father ” in the drama 
is the object of the death-wish of “ the son.”” We may surmise, there- 
fore, that he is one who as regards his psychological character has 
shirked reality himself and wishes to hide his own misdeeds by 
enforcing the demands of reality with unnecessary harshness on others. 
In the particular type of murder drama which we are considering the 
parts of “ father” and “ mother” are played only psychologically. 
But the woman-victim, who plays an actual part in the murder, has 
herself certain definite characteristics. In her psychic life we must 
imagine an intimate, exclusive relationship with a father (or father 
representative) on whose image was founded her phantasy of power. 
Dominated by the father-image she meets the man who would be her 
lover. She cannot free herself sufficiently from the father-image to 
respond to the new relationship on the lines of reality. She therefore 
allows herself (the absence of prolonged struggle in these cases is often 
noticeable) to be overpowered and murdered by her lover so as to 
establish a relationship with him by her death which will not interfere 
with the relationship with her father. The father looks upon his 
daughter as a victim; but the daughter by her death has gained her 
end, for she has maintained unbroken the phantasy tie with her father, 
whilst she has forged an indissoluble link with her lover and removed 
the sex-relationship out of the world of reality into the world of 


* Not long ago I heard the death-wish of “the mother ” as against “ the father ” 
clearly expressed by an insane patient. (Previously she had given expression to 
an incest-wish directed towards her son.) Actually this woman referred the 
death-wish to her daughter (and she also referred the incest-wish to her son). 
Speaking one day out of her insane phantasy, in this case a very complicated one, 
embracing family, relations and acquaintances, she suddenly said with great 
violence : “ Dora (her daughter) says he (her husband) ought to be put up 
against the wall and shot, like Mr. Smith (someone she had known who actually 


was murdered).” 
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phantasy (the “‘ better world ” of the introvert). The father of the 
victim also has a part, though only psychological, in the drama, for if 
his attitude towards his daughter had not been of that half-possessive, 
half-dependent nature which is of the essence of the phantasy-group 
relationship, his image would not have been in her mind a regressive 
force holding her back from a true response to the demands of life. 
The mother of the woman will also play a necessary part, similar to 
that of the father of the man. ‘These persone are probably the necessary 
characters in every murder drama, though a different stress will mark 
each type of murder situation. All the parts in the actual murder 
drama may of course be played by representatives of the original 
family prototypes. 


Tue murder drama with its persone is latent as a psychological 
situation in every human being because in every human being there 
is a tendency to dissociation. The more dissociation in any mind 
owing to a weak character strain and faulty upbringing, the more 
easy of animation are the emotional factors which make up the 
psychological drama. When a murder case attracts public attention 
there is, therefore, an unconscious tendency in all those who hear or 
read of it to identify themselves with the persona. According to 
situation, character and psychological history the man or woman 
(sex not being altogether a determinant in identification, just as in the 
actual drama the part of one sex may be played by the other) will 
identify himself or herself with “ the father ” (of the man), the “ father- 
lover ” (of the woman), “ the mother ” (of the woman), the “ mother- 
lover” (of the man), the son-lover, the daughter-lover, the lover- 
murderer, or the lover-victim, as the case may be. The “ case ” thus 
becomes the onlooker’s own “ case.’”” When such an identification 
takes place the individual loses all power of clear judgment because of 
the strong emotional bias with which he views the situation and all 
the persons actually connected with it. If a man identifies himself 
with the murdered “ father,” he will then be so anxious to bring the 
murderer to justice as to be unable to view fairly the facts for or 
against any person accused of the murder ; any suspected person who 
might stand for “ the son” would necessarily be guilty in his mind. 
On the other hand, in the same type of murder case, a woman might 





* Possibly in actual life this situation would not occur unless the woman had been 
dominated in early life by an elder brother and carried over from this relationship 
a submissive attitude towards the proprietary feelings of the lover-murderer. 
Conversely, when a woman murders her lover, we may imagine that she in her 
youth had a strong possessive feeling for a younger brother. These points need 
investigation, for the submission might come from domination by the parent. 
Another point that needs investigating is whether there is always a hated brother 
(a modified image of the “ father ") who serves the murderer as a model on which 
to found his idea of “a rival” interfering with his sex desires. 
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identify herself with the mother-lover of the accused or suspected 
person. She would then believe through thick and thin in his 
innocence, because she would be sure that Aer son-lover would not 
have committed the crime of murdering “ the father,” she herself not 
being sufficiently dissociated to wish (at any rate effectively) for the 
death of “‘ the father,” that is, her “ husband,” who stands (psycho- 
logically) for the sex relationship on the plane of reality..° When 
such strong prejudices are aroused by the very fact of the murder 
situation it is impossible that evidence given under such circumstances 
can have much positive value. A person called upon to identify a 
murderer whom they alleged that they saw on the day of the murder 
(as in the recent Reading murder case) would unconsciously look in 
the person presented to them for identification not for the murderer 
whom they had actually seen but for the person who in their own 
psychological drama might have committed the murder. If the 
person presented to them for identification corresponded to their idea 
of the potential murderer in their own inner drama, they would (if 
ignorant of their own psychology) identify him without hesitation as 
the actual murderer, without any consciousness of the false premises 
on which such identification was founded. 


Tue effect of the constant presentation of the murder situation to the 
public in press descriptions of murder cases and in popular literature 
is to keep in a state of stimulation those negative emotions which 
make up the inferior side of human nature. Hatred and fear are the 
causal emotional factors behind every murder; they belong to the 
egoistic phantasy with its “unreal” relationships which is the pre- 
supposition of the murder situation. The true functional group is 
founded in reality ; the relationship between its members is a “ real ” 
and “ positive” relationship of mutual affection, co-operation and 
stimulation. Murder within the true functional group would be 
almost unthinkable, whilst the feelings of the members of such a 
group towards those outside that particular group tend not towards 
enmity, but friendliness. Human society is ultimately based on the 
potency of this real relationship of friendliness and co-operation 
between all human beings. Would not a “ right to kill,” if it could be 
established, make human society impossible ? To speak of “ killing ” 
as an act of mercy, as we find coroners and juries doing since a certain 
notorious case in the French courts, is a rationalisation to cover a wish 
existing on the inferior side of human nature, the wish to possess, the 
proprietary wish, the over-protective wish, which going back to a 





** It is interesting that in the recent Reading murder case, in which so many women 
seem to have identified themselves with the mother-lover of the witness on whom 
suspicion fell, the actor, Philip Drew, there is every reason to think that their 
intuition of his innocence was correct. 
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family relationship would place the “ killer” and the 
“ killed ” in a sole and untouchable intimacy." 


Human nature has been too much interpreted on its “ inferior ” side. 
Appeal has been made too long to its fears and its self-interestedness, 
its desire for protection and its longing for support. When human 
nature is interpreted on its positive side, when men and women are 
called upon by the leaders of thought to work together in a group 
relationship for constructive ends, and to forget individual desires for 
the good of the social whole, then perhaps the creative impulse of 
mankind will be released and human potentialities will be increasingly 
realised. 
ALICE RAVEN. 





™ This state of mind could not be better illustrated than by the letter of a man con- 
demned to death for the murder of his wife to his ten children, written immediately 
his death (he was hanged 26th November, 1929): “‘ My dear children, 

ime you receive this letter I will have gone to a far better land. Don’t 

me for your mother.” (Here the man condones his own act in 

i is wife.) ‘‘ Soon we will be together again, and both of us will 
raying for you.” (Here we have the proprietary wish to draw 

im to “ the better land.””) . . . . “ This time last year we were 

Christmas. She was entertaining you all with her voice. She 

this Christmas, but don’t forget she is in a far better land. I 

i .” (He is going to follow his wife into “ the 

i i ip will be undisturbed. Probably 
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A NEW ANALYSIS OF UNEMPLOYMENT: by Ernest S. Griffith. 


(Tun euther of too folloning who is at present Visiting Lecturer in the - 
ment of Government, Harvard avard Univer, was for five years Warden of the 


University Settlement, Liverpool. He has thus had an unusual opportunity for 
comparative analysis of economic conditions.) vd 


He must justify himself who would add another to the numerous 
articles dealing with the unprecedented continuance of the industrial 
depression. The author would plead such justification, not in any 
radically new panacea, but in his unusual opportunity of viewing the 
forces producing unemployment. The inevitable reconsideration of 
fundamentals which follows a change in government furnishes an 
additional justification at this juncture. 

Tue author believes that the causes of the depression are more numerous 
and deep-seated than is usually maintained, and that certain so-called 
remedies are probably exaggerating the evil rather than assisting in 
its solution in the quarter under discussion, i.e., Great Britain. 


I, 


THERE is nothing gained by an extended rehearsal of facts already 
well known. That perhaps one-eighth of the adult population is 
finding itself dependent directly or indirectly upon the earnings of the 
seven-eighths is not without its parallel in other countries or in other 
periods. It is rather the continuance of such a state of affairs for eight 
years which furnishes the real quandary. Why does Britain almost 
alone among European nations seem unable to make the readjustments 
necessary to set her unemployed to work again? 

IT is true that a closer examination shows little or no decline in the 
average real wage of those actuallyemployed. Furthermore, this wage 
still remains in purchasing power the highest in Europe. It is true 
also that the depression is largely centred in certain industries—mining, 
steel, shipbuilding, textiles—all of which are to some extent related 
to a depressed export trade. Yet one would have expected greater 
success along the line of readjustments or occupational transfers. 
It is relatively easy to take a single industry, such as coal or cotton, 
and to explain or explain away its depressed state at a particular time. 
Itis more difficult to account for the failure of British industrial leader- 
ship to find more new outlets for the consequent idle national energy. 


PERHAPS the most fundamental reason for the depression may be 
implied in this very statement. Alone among the belligerents, Britain 
depended in the early stages of the war upon a volunteer army. This 
meant that the unusually brave, the unusually energetic, the unusually 
high-spirited were the first to volunteer; and these were the ones 
who in tragic numbers first fell. To-day these same men would have 
been between the ages of 30 and 45, furnishing as their destiny the 
energetic creative leadership—industrial and other—that the nation 
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needs so much. Among Britain’s 600,000 dead must be counted many 
of these—perhaps a higher percentage than of any other nation. 

A LEADERSHIP of relatively old men may, on the basis of sheer maturity 
and experience, enable a nation to hold its own industrially in normal 
times. But the times are not normal, and the magnitude and character 
of readjustments needed call for a more vigorous leadership than is 
found in the elderly almost fatalist direction of so much of British 
industry. ‘The relative absence of such leadership to-day is the most 
terrible price paid by Great Britain for the war—not in industry alone, 
but in religion and in public life as well. Compared with this, the 
effects of war taxation, war debts, dislocated trade, and lost markets 
take second place. 


Il. 


Waar, then, is the way out? Noticeable among the discouraging 
features is the confused thinking which would find a remedy in some 
one panacea. The economic order to-day seems too vast, too com- 
plicated, for the wit of man ever to grapple with it in its entirety. 
Thus human nature asserts itself in seeking some single remedy for a 
multi-sided problem. ‘That there may well be an element of truth in 
many such remedies does not detract from their comparative futility 
when applied as isolated factors. 


Let us consider a few of the more usual suggestions. Emigration is 
among the most popular. The theory of settling surplus Britons 
overseas is attractive, and might well be practised under a dictatorship. 
But scheme after scheme has reached virtual stalemate, because the 
young, the fit, and the vigorous can usually still find work in British 
cities ; while the less fit (the largest group of the chronicly unemployed) 
will not be taken by the colonies. Then, too, it would be interesting 
to learn just how many of those who have gone ostensibly to Australian 
and Canadian farms are still there, and how many have drifted back, 
if not to England, at least to the towns in the lands of their adoption. 
Yet this is not to decry a sound emigration policy as one phase of a 
comprehensive programme—but rather to point out practical weak- 
nesses in relying upon it as the major element in a solution. The 
withdrawal of actual “ home market” consumers may create nearly 
as much unemployment as it removes. 

Tue Socialist remedy (or rather, point of view) in various guises 
appeals to large numbers of people. To discuss its several aspects in 
an article as limited as this is obviously impossible. It now appears 
to be more a tendency than a “ system.”” One does feel that as such 
its possibilities compare favourably with the cartel or monopolistic 
system of economic organisation towards which industry seems to be 
drifting ; but unfavourably, if the alternative is a genuinely com- 
petitive system. In the vast and intricate organism which modern 
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industry has grown to be, almost the conclusive argument for any 
economic system would seem to be its inherent tendency best to result 
in key men in key places. A monopoly contains within itself the 
possibility of retention of the inefficient in executive posts. So likewise 
does Socialism, comprehensively applied. On the other hand, under 
genuine competition such retention is suicidal, and those firms tend 
towards survival which can search out and utilise skilled leadership. 


PROTECTION is another remedy frequently advanced ; and American 
experience is cited in its favour. The protectionist free-trade dis- 
cussion is one of the most fascinating in the whole realm of economics. 
Few questions witness such apparent divergence between theory and 
practice ; few questions have so provoked heated defence of half- 
truths. Yet, with all the discussion, there seems to have been an 
elusive something left out of the reckoning. With considerable 
trepidation, I wish at this juncture to submit what I believe to be a 
slightly new point of view. The free-traders’ arguments are largely, 
if not entirely, based upon the assumption of a reasonably static 
economic order. Granting this assumption, their line of reasoning 
is virtually irrefutable. But, particularly in recent years, industry has 
come to be, not static, but dynamic. Changes of fashion, boycotts, 
revolutions, earthquakes, sudden tariff alterations, inventions, inflations 
and deflations of currency and what not have come with dizzy rapidity. 
Each of these in its own way administers a shock to the status quo. 
Now the thing the average business man fears perhaps most of all is 
a sudden change or upset ; and with the increased probability of such 
an upset must come either increase of prices or curtailed output. If, 
instead of fearing boycotts in India, revolutions in China, tariff changes 
on the Continent, earthquakes in Japan, introduction of water power 
in Italy, the British manufacturer were sure of a large and relatively 
stable market for his goods, he would be in a position similar to the 
American manufacturer. Theoretically, the world should be a stable 
economic unit ; practically civilisation has not yet advanced sufficiently 
to make this possible. In consequence, there may be need of an 
intermediate stage, in which, through judicious use of tariffs, large 
areas may develop their own economics relatively free from economic 
shocks outside their own control. The United States has already been 
developed into such a large economic entity ; the British Empire would 
seem to lend itself to similar statesmanship through judicious applica- 
tion of a policy of Imperial preference. This is intrinsically a different 
thing from the “ protection ” of certain favoured manufacturers within 
a relatively small area such as Great Britain. Such protection is 
almost always at the expense of the consumer and non-sheltered 
industries. The policy recommended here contemplates an Empire 
largely self-contained in its huge economic relationships—and, if 
self-contained, hence relatively stable. Such a policy should make no 
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small contribution toward the more certain future for marketing goods 
which is almost a pre-requisite of any ultimate solution of the un- 
employment problem. 

Tue programme of the Liberal Party, particularly in its plan for more 
intensive internal development, is singularly attractive. Without 
necessarily agreeing with its extreme claims, one need not hesitate to 
give the plan credit for at least the prospect of a temporary amelioration 
of the present state of affairs. Unless, however, it can somehow make 
a more substantial contribution than appears on the surface towards 
the permanent readjustment of British industry, it cannot claim to be 
either a complete or an ultimate solution. Some factor must be 
introduced which will create in industry a permanent “ will to grow.” 
Later on in this article I suggest a further alteration in the local rating 
system as among the hopeful avenues by which this “ will to grow” 
may be stimulated. 


Or the single solutions usually advanced there remains for examination 
the remedy offered by a large section of industry itself—namely, 
“ rationalisation.” Stripped of its phraseology, this appears to be a 
programme of monopoly, at least to the extent of “ price rings,” 
coupled with integration within an industry and closer co-operation 
between capital and labour. Further arguments for rationalisation 
based upon the economics of quantity production represent confusion 
of thought between two ideas by no means indispensable to each other. 
Large-scale production is one thing: monopoly is another. Large- 
scale production (as American experience has demonstrated) is possible 
and valuable quite apart from the existence of monopoly. Further- 
more, if a particular industry is in the hands, not of one unit, but of 
several competing large-scale units, the interests of the consumer are 
inherently more likely to be safeguarded than if the industry is under 
single control. Competition may be counted upon to keep the price 
down and the quality up ; and furthermore to provide a sharper spur 
than monopoly for the improvement of processes. Then, too, the 
market demand for an article at the lower competitive price is greater. 
Hence the number of men employed should be greater than if the price 
is fixed by agreement within the industry. Such price-fixing by 
agreement almost invariably results in a figure sufficiently high to 
allow the weakest and least efficient unit to make a profit. But of 
this, more presently. 
Ill. 

THE answer to the problem of industrial depression is bound up with 
two circumstances, both obvious ; the relative failure of industry to 
readjust itself, and the relative failure of certain industries to compete 
with pre-war success in home and export markets. Factors hindering 
such readjustment or such competition become therefore the key to 
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the solution of the present depression. I would venture to suggest 
four such factors :—{ a) monopolistic practices, (6) the local rating 
system, (¢) inefficiency of personnel, (d) failure of employer-employee 
co-operation. Each of these merits separate analysis. 


A COMMON denominator of monopolistic practice is the fixing of a 
price by agreement—whether the “article” in question is goods, 
wages, or services. Now demand at a given price is constant at any 
particular time, and hence price-fixing comes to be in effect an indirect, 
disguised form of limitation of output: Thus profit to some extent 
is obtained by this artificially secured scarcity. The effects of this 
monopoly on employment would seem to be strikingly similar— 
whether the monopolistic practice takes the form of trade union 
limitation of entry into the skilled trades or of sale-price agreements 
in ordinary industry. In each case the effective consumers’ demand 
is lessened by the consequent higher price enacted, and employment 
tends to be lessened in consequence. An illustration will serve to 
clarify this. Let us consider the biscuit trade, where the prices of 
standard brands are fixed by agreement. At the present time these 
prices are approximately double those prevailing in America. What 
are the results? The biscuit manufacturers are, it is true, fairly 
prosperous—but biscuits are a relative luxury. Let us try to picture 
the effect of the industry becoming competitive as to price. It is true 
that the least efficient would probably “ go to the wall”; but the 
prices of biscuits would be reduced, consumption would increase, and 
in all probability the industry as a whole would employ more men— 
although under pressure the output per person would doubtless rise. 
In any event, the purchasing power of the wage of workers generally 
would increase to the extent to which they could buy more biscuits 
for the same money ; or, alternatively, have money left over to purchase 
other articles, in which case the number of men employed in producing 
these other articles would increase. 

But the question of monopoly is not always so relatively simple. 
The correct policy varies between industries and is vitally affected by 
the possibility of substitution of alternative goods—for example, 
motor transport for railroads. In large sections of the retail trade, 
the co-operatives are furnishing effective competition. It is difficult 
to form an accurate opinion concerning the extent to which British 
industry is “ rationalised,” but the extent is certainly considerable. 
Were it possible (as it well may be), through legislation or otherwise, 
to restore the competitive system in some of the industries now mono- 
polised, it would be reasonable to expect that the country generally 
would employ more men, that the purchasing power of wages generally 
would increase with the increased output, that some markets now lost 
to foreign competitors would be regained, that efficiency would receive 
a greater stimulus than under the sheltering wing of the fixed “ring 
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prices.” The particular firms driven to the wall on account of nepotism, 
out-of-date methods, etc., would be more than compensated for by 
the increased productivity of their more alert competitors. 


One further aspect of monopolistic price-fixing should be noted. 
On the part of labour the complaint is often heard that if men work 
harder they will be out of work sooner, that there is only a limited 
amount of work to be done. This complaint deserves a more impartial 
examination than it has usually received. If demand for an article 
at a given price is constant there would seem to be only a limited 
amount of work available. ‘Thus the validity of the complaint certainly 
depends in part upon whether a reduction in price of the article is to 
accompany the increased output per man. Such price reduction 
would stimulate increased consumption and might (if the demand is 
elastic) result in increased employment. But often no such provision 
is made for a price reduction, and the complaint of labour is to that 
extent justified. If, under the system of rationalisation, price reduc- 
tions are less likely to accompany increased output than under the 
competitive system, then the interests of employer and employee must 
inherently tend to be at variance as to output. More especially is this 
true in the “ price ring.” Ca’ canny thus receives, if not its justifica- 
tion, at least its excuse. This in turn strikes a real and obvious blow 
at national prosperity. It would be an interesting study for someone 


to trace just how far labour suspicion, discontent and “ sojering ” has 
been a by-product of price rings and monopolies, with their attendant 
limitation of effective demand. In any event, perhaps enough has 
been suggested to cast grave doubt upon the claims made for rationalisa- 
tion as a means of lessening unemployment. 


Tue local rating system* has long been a favourite subject for partisan 
tinkering and speculation, and from time to time tardy relief has been 
granted from some of its worst burdens. Yet the root evil has seldom 
been pointed out. This lies in the very basis of rating itself—on use, 
rather than on ownership. The author is no advocate of the “ single 
tax,”” but he does feel that the “ single taxer ” may claim an element 
of truth in that a tax on the capital value (not the income) of land has 
its place as a part of a sound system of taxation. It is a tax which acts 
as a spur to industrial development. It forces the owner of land 
either to develop, to sell, or to pay for the privilege of retaining the 
land undeveloped. As such, it is the direct antithesis of the local rate. 
This latter taxes (and to that extent penalises or tends to prevent) the 
profitable use of land. One might argue that property would tend in 
any event towards its most profitable use, but this misses out the factors, 
whether of stimulus or handicap which hasten or delay the process. 


* See the author’s Mopann Dava.opmunr or Ciry Govennnant, Vol. IL. Chap. X. 
for a more complete discussion of this aspect of the problean. 
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In addition, that which it might be profitable to hold idle for a while 
under one system of taxing might well yield greater profit through 
development under an alternative system. With rates at the enormous 
figure at which they stood before the latest “ derating,” the check upon 
industrial extensions or upon the development of new alternative 
industries must have been very great—and it is still considerable. 
Indirectly, this may have been one of the greatest single factors in 
the relative failure of industrial readjustment and realignment, as 
distinct from reconstruction. It also may well have been one of the 
explanations for the amount of British investments abroad as con- 
trasted with development projects within the British Isles.? 


THERE are only two factors in economic life—men and natural resources. 
These are inextricably interwoven, but together they constitute the 
basis upon which a nation competes with other nations in the markets 
of the world. Inefficiency of personnel is thus a prime factor in 
handicapping a nation in such competition. The British stock is 
the finest in the Western world, if the evidence of “ intelligence tests ” 
is to be trusted. Where such tests have been applied on a large scale 
(as in the American army) those born in Great Britain have topped the 
list—even higher than the native American! However, it is question- 
able whether there is any nation more prodigal in the wastage of its 
man power than Britain. 

THE avenues of this wastage are many. Here one can only mention 
the handicaps of bad housing, ill-health, incomplete education. Con- 
cerning these, the public is reasonably well informed, and through 
Parliament and the municipalities has taken steps toward remedy. 
But there are other avenues of human wastage where the outlook is 
not quite so hopeful. For example, by no means a negligible factor 
in this world competition is the worse than unproductive expenditure 
of £300,000,000 annually for drink. It is not the place here to enter 
into the subtleties of how much of this goes for taxation, or what if 
any is to be the British method of remedy. The fact stands that the 
nation’s resources and man power are materially weakened and its 
industrial efficiency handicapped by a factor within the control of the 
people themselves. There may or may not be compensating advantages 
for this expenditure. This article deals only with drink as a factor 
in industrial depression. 

More subtle, because less measureable, is the effect of the betting 
craze. It is not fair to quote extreme instances. Rather would one 
nF Hint hie in col. gee af thememen ie 9 Saye Penk HINES eens 


a system of taxation of , not use, cities 
* Under the American have succeeded 
mgnaving 6 per capita capital value value more than double that of the British cities— 
process of further development is proceeding at a rapid rate. Other, 
wee BK se pe we omer factors have entered, but in the varying incidences 
of taxation may be found at least some of the explanation for this remarkable 


divergence. 
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men that advancement is by luck rather than by work. Whether or 
not betting has a measureable effect upon productivity (other than on 
the days of the big races) is difficult to prove, but in any event the 
diverting of purchasing power (or man power) to a parasitical 
“industry” must have a not inconsiderable effect upon national 
prosperity. The world order to-day is too highly competitive to 
overlook these and other avenues of human wastage. 


Lest one be accused of too materialistic an outlook, one should make 
clear the underlying point of view. The view taken here is not that 
economic prosperity is the chief goal of man—but rather that a 
reasonably diffused prosperity is almost a prerequisite for a full life. 
For one man who rises triumphant over the terrible handicap of 
poverty, there are ten who go down under it—never really having 
learned the joys of healthy sport, of knowledge, of service, and of free 
devotion to the things of the spirit. To make these possible for her 
people is the supreme problem of England. There should be better 
ways out of the monotony of the slums than the public house or the 
feverish excitement of “ picking winners.” 


One final factor in industrial depression, the failure of employer- 
employee co-operation, has already been touched upon incidentally 
as a possible by-product of monopoly. It is true that many instances 
of mutual understanding and co-operation may be cited, but these 


must not blind one to the great gulf (social as well as economic) which 
so frequently mars capital-labour relationships. The forces which 
have produced this gulf are many. Some, such as the growth of large- 
scale production, are inevitable in producing an apparent cleavage of 
interest. One must also reckon with the psychological effect of the 
system of social insurance, under which, the implication forces itseif 
upon the individual that society (rather than he, himself) is to blame 
for misfortune. ‘This may be largely true, at least at the present time, 
but the alternative of an economic order based upon equality of 
opportunity should at least be considered. Under such an order, 
individual responsibility can be insisted upon ; the incentive of pro- 
motion is more real ; co-operation itself seems more likely to result. 
Individual responsibility is the corollary of equality of opportunity, 
just as social insurance follows the existing educational and industrial 
handicaps. 


IN the present situation, where educational and industrial opportunity 
is so limited for the great mass of the youth of England, there is danger 
of an almost fatalist attitude of opposition to the owner and privileged 
classes. The relative docility of labour in pre-war days has rightly 
gone, probably for ever. In its place has come a discontent that will 
not be denied. It is the task of industrial statesmanship to see that 
this is harnessed to the wheel of national welfare. This can only be 
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done through mutual fair play and understanding. These will evolve 
naturally into co-operation between leaders and the rank and file. 
Whether or not this will ultimately mean further and further socialism 
depends upon the measure in which the same end can be attained under 
private enterprise. The two keys to labour co-operation are oppor- 
tunity for advancement for self and children and the recognition by 
the employer of human values. 


Wuat, then, is the cumulative effect of these various factors? Let 
me attempt asummary. In the first place, the comparative inefficiency 
has resulted in failure to regain much of the export trade lost during 
the War—particularly in Latin America and the Orient, where America 
and other competition is keenly felt. In the second place, the policy 
of price rings and also the ill-will between the classes have been factors 
in an ineffectiveness in the home market in certain industries, &c. 
In the third place, the rating system, social insurance, &c., have 
exaggerated the relative immobility and lack of pioneering enterprise 
in domestic expansion, experiment, and readjustment. Finally; 
through human wastage and these other forces, the country seems to 
be facing the alternatives of a lower real wage or chronic unemploy- 
ment for large numbers of its workers. 


CERTAIN conclusions follow naturally, if these premises are granted. 
The situation is a most complex one, but material improvement should 
follow if changes are made along the lines already suggested. A 
complete programme should include a sound emigration policy and 
the development of the Empire as a stable economic unit. In the 
productive manufacturing, and (with important reservations) the 
distributive industries, large-scale competition rather than monopoly, 
should be adopted as the national policy. A tax on the capital value of 
land should be introduced and its proceeds used towards a partial relief 
of local rates in so far as these are levied upon improvements—or in 
lieu of the grants-in-aid. A more resolute policy, worked out in an 
English way, should be adopted looking toward the curtailing of the 
present human wastage consequent upon drink, betting, and bad 
housing. There should be a gradual supersession of the philosophy 
of paternalism in society by the alternative basis of individualism and 
equality of opportunity. 

I AM aware that practically every reader will see fit to challenge at 
least one of these conclusions. This is all to the good, particularly if 
the resultant reflections succeeds in going more nearly to the root of 
the difficulty than does this analysis. I hold most of these theories 
but provisionally, though none of them casually. Slowly they have 
formed themselves as the result of a sojourn of eight years in a country 
which I have learned to cherish second only to my own. In this 
spirit, they have been advanced ; and one can only hope that in this 
spirit they will be received. 
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gladdened many a savant’s heart 
And rests at Bloomsbury or the Louvre, 
A prehistorical chef-d’euvre— 
While Ug thus laboured, magic-ridden, 
There came a wayward thought unbidden : 
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SomME years ago on the prize-page of the now defunct SarurDAY 
WESTMINSTER the theme was set Had Napoleon Bonaparte been born a 
British Subject (the award to be made by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
now Warden of New College, Oxford, and President of the British 
Academy), and in an explanatory note it was stated that the supposition 
might easily have been realised since the cession of Corsica to Great 
Britain was mooted about a year before Napoleon’s birth. It doesn’t 
seem to have occurred to any of those concerned in the announcement 
to state the precise length of the interval between the two events. 
And yet the point was essential. Had the time been anything near a 
full year the supposition would have been at fault since in that case 
Napoleon would almost certainly never have existed at all. The 
matter of Corsica is mentioned only by way of example. Even the 
existence of Napoleon really has no special relation to it. Any 
occurrence exercising any influence, however slight and ordinarily 
negligible, upon human affairs and intercourse, for instance the decision 
of John Smith, a merchant’s clerk in London, to take luncheon today 
at the Lyons establishment a few doors to the right and not at the 
A.B.C. a few doors to the left, as its consequences, communicated 
through successions of intermediate occurrences, become oferative on 
occasions of the kind referred to above, can and does alter, apart 
from cases at the most a very few, the total personnel of all 
succeeding generations through all the ages during which the Earth 
may continue to support human life in the sense that these generations 
will be entirely different in respect of the particular persons coming 
into existence from what they would have been but for the said 
occurrence, for instance, to recur to the example used above, had 
John Smith decided for the A.B.C. In saying “ as its consequences 
become operative,” I mean that we must allow for a certain interval 
of time during which these consequences are being transmitted over 
the surface of the inhabited world and so are modifying, in however 
trifling ways, the impressions and therefore the self-expressions, the 
behaviour of humanity. I shall not attempt to calculate how great 
this interval would probably be in the case of a very insignificant 
occurrence, how long, for instance, it would probably be before the 
said decision of John Smith begins to affect and alter the generations 
in Pekin or Hawaii or the unexplored parts of Asia or Africa or South 
America—alter in the sense that they would have been different had 
the decision gone in favour of the A.B.C. In any case the interva! 
would be very small compared with the time covered by the enduring 
consequences of the occurrence. 

I HAVE not yet nearly indicated the full consequences. But I had 
better proceed at once to give my reason for the above propositions. 
In every human sexual connexion there are released, I understand, 
considerably over 200 millions of competing spermatozoa and we 
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may suppose that probably their respective chances, considered in 
the mass, are approximately equal. Therefore the very least shade 
of a difference in the accompanying circumstances will almost certainly 
suffice to cause a difference as regards the successful competitor. 
And, to return to the actual example with which I commenced, the 
cession at the earlier date of Corsica to Great Britain, through its in- 
fluence, direct and indirect, on the thought and conduct of individuals, 
however slight such influence as estimated by the ordinary standards 
of practical life, would probably have been sufficient many, many times 
over to assure this particular result and so to bring into existence, if 
any human being at all, a human being other than and probably quite 
dissimilar to Napoleon Bonaparte.* 


Let me now proceed with the further consequences mentioned above. 
One might at first be disposed to resort to the often used image of the 
concentric ripples from a pebble thrown into a pond. Here however 
the image would illustrate as much by way of contrast as of resemblance, 
that is if the consequences in respect of the particular kind of occasion 
that we are now considering form the subject of comparison. For the 
ripples in growing larger tend to grow fainter, whereas in the present 
matter the tendency, I should think, is for the effect to increase con- 
stantly through all succeeding generations. For different successful 
spermatozoa—different, that is, from the spermatozoon that would 
have been successful had any particular occurrence not occurred— 
mean in the next generation individuals differing absolutely in indentity 
and to some extent in kind from the individuals that would have come 
into existence had the occurrence not occurred, and I would suggest 
that the difference in kind is both greater than what would at first 
appear to follow from difference in identity and is also progressive in 
extent, in other words is greater in the third generation than in the 
second, greater still in the fourth and so on. This latter conclusion 
seems to ensue upon the consideration of such factorial variations as 
in every generation are likely to occur in the germ-cells of some 
individuals, namely, first, in the gametes or conjugating cells, mutation 
occasioned by factorial gain or loss or exchange in the chromosomes 
and, secondly, in the zygotes (the cells formed by union of sperma- 
tozoon and ovum), novel or revived factorial combinations. For the 
results, physiological or psychical, in the organism or individual, of 
such variations, which must be largely if not entirely different if the 
successful spermatozoa be different, seem often disproportionate to 
the cause, just as the results of some small change in the composition, 
let us say, of the glandular secretions seem often disproportionate to 
the cause. And this disproportionateness appears to involve the 
* If the date of the cession of Corsica by Genoa to France can be taken as deciding 

the point, there was an interval of at least fifteen months between the proposal 


and the birth of Napoleon. And Napoleon, unless I am mistaken, was 4 
premature child. 
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increasing difference in kind suggested above. Conceivably however 
such apparent disproportion results from our conventional treatment 


of the relation.‘ 


Next, it should be observed that the connexion we are considering is 
throughout entirely of the kind that would ordinarily be described as 
fortuitous or accidental. Between the significance and value of an 
occurrence considered as an intelligent act and its influence in deter- 
mining the composition of succeeding generations there is here no 
relation whatever and the results, however important, of an occurrence 
are in this matter absolutely incalculable and unpredictable. A wise 
or virtuous act is just as likely as not to favour the chances of inferior 
spermatozoa and in the long run it will not favour either inferior or 
superior. One may contrast here the very slight influence, so slight 
that in respect of most occurrences it may be reckoned nonexistent, 
of such essential agreement as does hold between occurrences and 
their influence on succeeding generations. Thus if the Lamarckian 
hypothesis be valid, the conduct of any person does have some in- 
fluence on his descendants in predisposing them to similar conduct ; 
but we may concede to that hypothesis all that its most ardent adherents 
claim and yet hold that such influence in respect of any ordinary act 
taken alone is quite negligible. Again, conduct may tend to confirm 
or establish social conditions favourable to the prosperity of particular 
types, which consequently are likely to leave more descendants or, 
it may be, fewer, prosperity sometimes resulting in infecundity. But 
in the vast majority of occurrences, considered individually, these 
tendencies and any other tendencies where there is kinship of cause 
and effect are so slight that they may be disregarded altogether. 
It is the accidental and incalculable connexions that operate to alter 
effectively and increasingly the generations of men, though, because 
they are accidental, not in any definite direction. 

A FURTHER point is that in this regard the effects of all occurrences 
great and small would seem to be very nearly equal. It is true that 
the influence of an important public event operates more rapidly than 
that of an insignificant personal act. This holds of course to a 
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greater extent when the former is notified at once to every part of 
the civilised world ; but in any case the bigger the occurrence the 
more rapidly do its consequences spread because the greater the 
impression it makes. Otherwise the smallest occurrence the influence 
of which once and wherever operative suffices to displace an otherwise 
successful spermatozoon and so to give the world an ordinary man 
instead of perhaps another Napoleon or vice versa would seem to have 
in this matter results equal on the whole to those of any other occurrence 
whatever. For none can do more than displace one spermatozoon 
in favour of another, and there seems to be no reason for supposing 
that the difference between the successful and the displaced sperma- 
tozoon would be more in one case than in another. 


Ir might be objected that to attribute results so vast to causes so 
small is to get a total of results far exceeding actuality. Here I would 
first note that only in a sense do the results exceed the causes, in the 
sense, that is, in which the last straw is said to break the camel’s 
back. Further, we must take account here not only of actualities but 
of possibilities too, of negative as well as of positive results. It must 
also be remembered that the results largely neutralise and cancel one 
another. Thus part of the results of an occurrence, A. are neutralised 
by part of the results of an occurrence B., another part by part of the 
results of an occurrence C., and so on. This of course in no way 
diminishes their importance since a neutralising tendency operates 
quite as really and effectively as any other tendency. I would add 
here that I have employed the distinction of cause and result in its 
conventional and generally convenient rather than in its scientifically 
adequate sense. 
AND now if it be the fact that every little occurrence, no matter how 
trifling, has power to alter and almost invariably does alter, once the 
sequence of its effects has spread over the surface of the Earth, all the 
individuals of all coming generations throughout the very many 
millions of years during which the Earth may possibly continue habit- 
able and inhabited * and besides to alter to an ever-increasing extent 
the qualities of such individuals compared with the qualities of the 
individuals that would have come into existence but for the said 
occurrence, the question ensues how far is the course of human affairs 
altered thereby or, to put the point somewhat differently, how far is 
the course of human affairs different from what it would have been 
if instead of the actual succession of generations one of the innumerable 
nts: successions of generations had been actualised. It snl 
"aoe aes BL pfeeicasa ae Mae. My Bron. gun - 
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perhaps appear to some that since, however great the results of any 
single occurrence in this matter, to forecast such results is absolutely 
and entirely impossible, the point has no interest or value. Such a 
view, I think, would be mistaken ; if there be this incalculable factor 
in human affairs, it is certainly desirable to obtain some general esti- 
mate of the importance thereof. 


Let me first apply the above consideration to a particular issue. The 
extraordinarily great and varied achievements, in each case extending 
over some centuries, of the two city-states of Athens and Fiorence 
constitute an unsolved problem in which the primary uncertainty is 
how far those achievements should be attributed to a social cause, 
that is to an exceptionally favourable psychical environment—the 
influence of the physical environment can hardly have been a factor 
of the first importance—how far to a biological cause, that is, to 
some innate superiority in the Athenian and Florentine stocks. Any 
explanation solely on the former lines involves great difficulties. ‘Thus 
to the question how did the psychical environment of the Athenians 
during the fifth and fourth centuries differ from that of, for instance, 
the Thebans, the Argives, the Corinthians, so as to produce results 
so exceptional, no adequate answer seems available. The apparently 
unique connexion with the Homeric poems, culminating in the redac- 
tion accomplished under Peisistratus, the constitution of Cleisthenes, 
the various festivals, notably the Dionysiac festival and the Panathenaea, 
the victory over Persia and the new place thus gained in the Hellenic 
world, the central position of Attica in relation to other local cultures 
from Ionia to Magna Graecia, even the remote connexion with the 
extinct culture of Crete, these and perhaps other special features may 
account for something. But they hardly seem to provide a full explana- 
tion and it might be maintained that most of them were at least as 
much effects as causes, especially in so far as the new spirit was already 
stirring before they began to operate. Further, there is the likelihood 
that other cities too had their own particular advantages of a similar 
kind of some of which no record survives. It may therefore be 
necessary to fall back on a primarily biological explanation and to 
ascribe to the Athenian of these two centuries an innate superiority to 
all other contemporary Greeks. Such a superiority might perhaps in 
turn be accounted for by some fortunate mutation of a more or less 
endemic character, endemic, that is, to the Attic stock, or by some 
disposition, equally fortunate and conceivably also endemic, to an 
interchange of chromosome-factors in gamete-formation, which 
developed about the beginning of the period of Athenian greatness 
but from some cause that scientific research may one day make clear, 
perhaps the development of pathological or even of nonviable 
tendencies, failed to endure beyond the close of it. Or again this 
superiority might be ascribed to an unusually large proportion of 
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extremely harmonious gamete-unions, in which case the most trivial 
difference in the preceding activities of men would probably have 
sufficed to keep the Athenians of the fifth and fourth centuries on 
the same level of achievement as those of the sixth and seventh. 
The fact, however, that apparently this superiority was characteristic 
throughout of the Athenian community generally rather than re- 
stricted to a comparatively few exceptional individuals seems opposed 
to the latter explanation.® 


Next regarding the larger question how far the general features of 
human history and of the growth and decay of civilisation must be the 
same whoever the individual persons actually composing the successive 
generations. The following considerations seem to me to be relevant 
here. From the long and involved succession of human activities 
there emerges at one point a being of Shakespearean capacity, at 
another point an imbecile. The activities issuing in the former result, 
where not identical with those issuing in the latter—for the most part 
they would be identical, as including nearly all preceding activities— 
need not have been in any sense or degree of higher quality ; they 
may quite easily have been of much lower. This at first perhaps 
seems irreconcilable with any rational view of the space-and-time 
relations of values.? The explanation however is, I think, that the 
relations between the higher values of the preceding activities and 
those of the ensuing lives are here not essential but accidental, that is, 
the causal relations are here entirely physical or organic and do not 
directly affect the higher elements involved—thought and personality. 
But if the higher value-relations be here all accidental and so far it 
be a matter of chance which of all the possible lives are actualised, 
it follows from the principle of probability that the values of all the 
possible successions of human generations are equal, provided that 
there be generations enough in each to allow of the adequate operation 
of that principle. The extent to which the course of human history 





* There may of course have been s hermonious blend of strains in the population of 
ttica 


*'There cannot, I think, be more value in what emerges from any process, physical, 
organic or psychical, than in what entered into it, in matura naturata than in 
natura naturans. This view is not incompatible with the facts of progress and 
decline ; for to natura naturans may be ascribed creative and destructive capacity, 
diflering of course in the different planes of reality. Probably however it is 
incompatible with certain theories of that progress and decline, for instance, 
with any theory of organic evolution that makes conflict and fortuitous variation 
primary factors in . Lhave against the last idea in communications 
to the SocioLocicaL Review (Vol. XVII, No. 1) and to Nature (24 Dec., 1927) ; 
in this relation it is very important to distinguish between really aus 
evolution, the evolution of really higher organic types, that is of 
values, and evolution consisting in organic change se « organic gue prope 
Regarding the theory of values, ve tried t deal with 
in their sen atbecn, aseaipiistetekr stebt spegined nie suecantiien 
conditions, in three communications to the SocioLocicaL Review (Vol. XVII, 
No. 1, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, Vol. XX, No. 2). All the above articles however 
require rehandling at various points. 
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might conceivably have been different from what it is must then be 
limited by this general equality in respect of value among all the 
possible complete successions of human generations, in other words 
by the general equality in respect of value of all the possible courses 
of human history. How large a span of time would be required to 
give probability sufficient scope and so to realise this fundamental 
similarity I shall not attempt to conjecture, but, estimated by prevalent 
standards, it might well be very large indeed and certainly must be large 
enough to efface the impression of exceptional trends in human affairs 
issuing from the careers of such world-shapers and world-shakers as 
Aristotle, Caesar, Jenghiz, Shakespeare, Napoleon.* 


ARGUMENT of the above kind might appear to some persons to be 
unduly speculative. The problem however seems to admit also of 
inductive treatment through investigation of such points as the degree 
of variation in the human race among spermatozoa simultaneously 
released, among those of different persons, among those of persons 
not only different but unlike in certain respects and so on. Concerning 
the first point, useful results might be obtained through a careful 
examination of a sufficient number of pairs of nominal twins, because 
the average amount of difference here should be the same as the average 
amount among all spermatozoa simultaneously released. No doubt 
frequent uncertainty whether any pair were nominal or identical, 
that is real, twins might prove a difficulty here, that is if the only 
certain test be difference of sex as indicating nominal twinship.® 


It might be objected to the above discussion that in insisting upon 
the large extent to which chance or accident has determined the actual 
personnel of mankind I am denying the reality of a providential 
ordering thereof. The objection, I think, would be quite invalid. 
But in order as far as possible to combine clearness with brevity it has 
seemed best to omit consideration of this and other complementary 
aspects of existence, however important their bearing on the subject 
when studied in all its relations. 
P. J. HUGHESDON. 


* | would contend further that, given a sufficient span of place and time, there is not 
in human affairs any such thing at all as luck or as unmerited success or failure. 
tg aoe memnincemel teense: Siengembs corny Ihpycg oe - 

© Ved chen denciuiiiidt te haps a fair proof and the absence of ‘t a clear disproof 
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WAYS OF ‘TRANSITION—TOWARDS CONSTRUCTIVE 
PEACE (concluded): by Patrick Geddes. 


WirHouT going into further interpretations of our larger natural and 
social environment, the preceding outlines, of small and local experi- 
mental endeavours, are also to be understood in terms of social transi- 
tion, from our predominantly militant and statist, mechanistic and 
pecuniary civilisation (IX. diagram, p. 2), so essentially urban, and 
towards a vital and initially rural order (9 diagram, p. 3), of more 
hopefully evolutionary character (9). Is it not thus reasonably clear 
that it is possible, for a few individuals, in beginnings of co-operation, 
to initiate for themselves something at least of this way of work and 
thought, and in their interacting progress. It may be asked to 
recapitulate this, briefly, yet exactly ? 

WE have started then in an essentially rural situation, with its immediate 
demand and opportunity of biotechnic reconstruction, from land- 
reclamation to culture as intensive as may be, and with housing for 
our enlarging group accordingly. In course of this, we use all we 
can of physical and chemical knowledge and of mechanistic powers, 
so far as applicable to our biotechnic purposes. There is here no 
abandonment of the mechanistic order, but direct utilisation of its 
resources and appliances, as from microscope to motor; and even 
active desire and hope of more, so far as applicable to the service and 
advancement of life. For instance, towards further reclamation, as 
for foresting or fruit-growing, and towards garden village, utilising 
our long-ruined and neglected waste, and reclaiming it year by year, 
with forest patches towards something of its best past, and gardens 
for its opening possibilities. Here, then, are experimental beginnings 
of geotechnic endeavour and policy; each expressing in principle, 
albeit on the small initial scale of leaven and mustard seed. Yet these, 
however small, are reasonably assured of extension (disaster apart), 
by that organic process of growth and multiplication which biotechnic 
practice and biological knowledge alike justify, as of vital advantage 
over those of all simply mechanistic uses of matter and physical 
energies, however great. 

XXII. 


How such Biotechnic, and thence Geotechnic, endeavours not only 
interact with their corresponding bio-psychologic and psycho-biologic 
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thought, but contribute to their complemental sub-syntheses, as to 
something of Social Service and Social Economy, and even as elements 
of Social Transition and its Interpretation, is thus clear; and not 
only in their logic (as already outlined in SocioLocicaL Review, 
April, 1929, p. 109), but as also becoming manifest in work and 
life. The first four squares of our 9 diagram (January number, 
p. 3) are thus in principle clear. 


Our biotechnic and geotechnic endeavours necessarily involve some- 
thing of Community life, alike to make them and to use them; so 
these again interact, as we folk work our place, and our place employs 
and helps to sustain us folk. And as such collaboration is only possible 
in the measure of its good feeling, its common understanding and 
ideas, its clearly-imaged design, we have thus something of that 
development of Community, towards its best, which is the necessary 
aim and ideal of every social activity worth the name; something 
in short of what is here termed Etho-Polity, however small and far 
from perfected. So, in the measure of its common thought, such 
grouping tends to become so far Eu-psychic, i.e., towards promotion 
of the good life, in true thought and activity, and towards such 
resulting achievement of order and beauty as may be. The three 
main elements (and two-fold squares) of our 9 diagram are thus 
in principle clear : so next with this third (yet in its own way first) 
development, of community life, the remaining squares appear. For 
our community action is not only local, but with first small beginnings 
of regional (and even civic) extension, whence yet more of its corres- 
ponding thought ; as already indicated in the preceding paragraphs 
of this continued paper. Our Civic and Regional interpretations and 
suggestions are also here reinforced, by the large collection of the 
Cities and Town Planning Exhibition after its perambulations through 
many of the great cities of West and East, and thus of wellnigh world- 
wide suggestiveness. 


XXIII. 


Yet, it may be fairly asked, can even these, much less such small and 
mostly local beginnings, be related to the great cause of Peace? As 
already indicated, such reclamations, as for foresting, for village use, 
and towards city betterment, are—on the principle of leaven and 
seed—experimentally suggestive also, even up to the constructive 
utilisation of regiments, or even armies, and of innumerable unemployed 
as well ; as indeed of mis-employment too. That Madame La France 
would soon thus be in greater prosperity than ever before, had she 
the growing forests, the reclaimed lands, the renewing villages, the 
replaced city slums, and so on, which transformation from armament 
and war-organisation implies, is surely clear ; and the like no less for 
other countries as well. The current Naval Conference, with its 
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postulate of future wars, still practically saying—Si vis pacem, para 
bellum, despite all promises of limitations of naval armaments, thus 
may lead, at best, to a corresponding Military Conference, towards 
some mitigation of terrestrial war preparations also. Yet altogether 
beyond this, do we not need the complemental conferences, upon 
the postulate of possible peace (para pacem)? Not as War-peace 
interregnum, after all mere Truce, but as Peace-war, not only utilising 
this period, but indefinitely prolonging and ameliorating it, by demon- 
stration of its fresh advantages. Thus, and why not first of all, by 
viewing the question of armaments-reduction not politically alone, 
but economically also. And this not merely as mere money savings 
for each State or its taxpayers, but as scheming out more vitally 
productive activities, of better re-employment, through comparable 
expenditures for these. Witness, for instance, the notable develop- 
ments of countries which kept out of the war, as those of the Scan- 
dinavian peoples, or of Holland with its immense Zuyder-Zee reclama- 
tions, or of Spain with its notable progress, of which the recent 
Barcelona and Seville Expositions have been widely appreciated 
evidences. Surely then, when constructive pacifists really get to 
work, they will survey and report, with schemes and plans and 
estimates, each for its country’s development throughout its regions, 
cities and villages, and these for place, work and people.. Nothing 
short of such comprehensive studies and plannings can satisfy that 
needed and too-long delayed progress, of region and cities towards 
reconstructive development, of health, culture and well-being, as is 
implied in the very existence of the Regional Development and City 
Design movement ; for which even the smallest beginnings, anywhere 
and everywhere, have their germinal value, and thus their suggestive 
and encouraging influence. 


XXIV. 


ALL this needs, and will advance with, the rise and spread of groups 
and their community-feeling, with their fuller development becoming 
more and more Eu-psychic, their activity more Etho-politic. And 
in these their members—in the measure of their resultant Re-education, 
in the real exercise of the “3 H’s” (of Heart, Hand and Head)— 
cannot but convalesce from their past mis-instruction and its 
paralyses, and become effective, as what we here call Socians ; with 
these rising from the Boy-scout’s “ good turn” to larger range of 
activities : so these even abating the vast (yet so far increasing) over- 
supply of common-place bureaucrats, and vitalising more fully such 
as may still remain necessary, as from the postman and the health- 
inspectress upwards. Indeed more: in the developing career of 
such socians, we can already see, as throughout the past, a new abund- 
ance of the “ talents,” even a new frequency of the “ genius,” which 
under the mis-instruction system have necessarily been viewed as 
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exceptional, and even marvellous. Just as till recently Chinese 
ladies’ feet were crushed to tottering lameness, and only by rare if 
escape left normal, so to this day with Western heads, and with Oriental ! 
ones reduced to their image, by the no less tight-bound mis-instruction He 
system, of “ copy, cram and jaw ” enforced by exams and their fears, a 
however relieved by ball-play—from the needed occupational experi- ie 
ences truly educative for the great games of real and happier life. Ht wy 
WiTH such young socians increasingly coming forward, and taking Me: 
their needed places (in each two-fold square of our 9 diagram) they Bi 
are also correspondingly replacing—were it but in the course of life, rey 
yet also more rapidly—their predecessors in the corresponding squares ee 
of IX. We already see this beginning in Education, for which a 
Baden-Powell has been such a conspicuous and successful pioneer, Bh 
as also a simple one : as again with subtler educators, from Montessori, et 
Margaret MacMillan, and so many more on the child level, and thence Re 
onwards. "i 
XXV. ; ihe ; 
Ir is here noteworthy, and throughout others of these fields of progress, Re 
that their pioneering and their support is increasingly from women. ge 


In the IX. series, women have long and too fully concurred, as from oe 
minor services, and labours of household, factory and office, and with 


their peculiar tragedy of unemployment, up to the leisure-class luxury- e 
wastes so important for the expansion of the IX. system. Hence ‘a 
even recent developments, well-meant towards progress—as of edt 

Be 


political franchise and some of its applications—have as yet done too 

little for the squares of IX. Yet within our 9, what ample and increas- : 

ing fields, what vast variety of possible careers ; rising from simplest batt 

beginnings, as becomes all youth, yet developing to influences rivall- age 

ing—why not even surpassing—their greatest types in the past. Thus, 

returning from the great scale to our small yet kindred one, here is a 

hopeful line of development for our little college ; which has indeed 

already, we trust, been of use, and certainly has been helped, by * 
women of character, culture, and further promise. What better tasks Py +) 
too, for women of such truly higher education, than on one side as ee 


: saloniéres and inspiratrices, or on the other in the development of ay, 
Women’s Institutions among their village sisters—a movement arising Bee: 
later, still much smaller, but surely not less promising than those of a ) 


boy-scouts and girl-guides, which indeed already begin to aid them, pe 
or recruit them. Rhee 


XXVI. 
IN our times, so predominantly of [X., Business predominates Manu- Vee ? 
factures, and still more their increasingly supreme and ruling power, "i ay 
that of Finance with its apparently all-powerful Money-controls. ey. 
Yet though money appears fundamental, whether as “ sinews of war ” } ta 
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or in its War-peace, so that all undertakings and endeavours are thus 
estimated, there are here conditions of relative emancipation for our 
endeavours, and yet more for their different outlook. For though, as 
with business enterprises, we have not only to draw on our own 
resources, but at times even overdraw upon our bankers, the essential 
difference remains, that we are not reclaiming, cultivating and building 
for sale, but for life ; and so put our work and time into it, day by 
day and year by year. If our syllabus of economic studies—as Neo- 
Physiocratic—gets written, its frontispiece should be made from a 
photograph of “‘ Real Investment ”—a line of sturdy labourers working 
at the reclamation of our hard-beaten and stony soil, for the first time 
in its geologic history being tilled, but now thoroughly and deeply, 
so as yield crops for indefinite time to come with only ordinary care, 
without re-trenching. Our ordinary English or American visitor is 
wont to think that these good fellows, young and old, are simply 
working for so much an hour, day and week. Yet it needs but brief 
observation, let alone that better acquaintance which every employer 
worth the name can readily make, to see that even this hardest of toil 
is no curse submitted to from mere poverty, but a strenuous task of 
victory over wild nature. As each howks deep, and levers out the 
big stone, or smashes the obtruding rock with heavy steel mallet, he 
is rejoicing in his strength, as plainly as the strong man in scripture : 
so he generally works on as steadily and faithfully when let alone, as 
when the head-gardener or employer are there. Is not this a really 
important element towards explanation of why so few unemployed 
in France ?—since here in the country we are largely still in the old 
physiocratic order, essentially that of peasant—and artist—for every 
“good job” has something of that spirit; and much less fully 
debased into the merely pecuniary culture, by that popularisation of 
the middle-classical economics, with its commercial ideal, of “ profit- 
ably ” exchanging minimum of service or product for maximum gain. 


XXVIII. 


SUCH experimental beginnings—along with that interpretation of their 
significance in the Transition (of [IX.-9) which make up the substance 
of the present paper—may next raise the question—How far is the 
main purpose of such a College, towards its part in ordinary higher 
education, in danger of becoming forgotten, or overlaid ? Yet neither : 
for as regards University studies, from their elementary level of 
acquiring knowledge of French, and its Literature, our beginners are 
not at first troubled by our further ideas, though coming to them 
more or less as they go on; while higher studies, as towards 
thesis-making especially, are thereby aided. Regular utilisation of 
the relevant University Departments is of course necessary ; and it 
would be alike disloyal, and absurd, to attempt to compete with any, 
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even if resources allowed. What is aimed at is the infusion into all 
our studies, of more observation and direct action, as in our widely 
varied and interesting environment, from garden and heath to 
Mediterranean landscape, from village to city, so that knowledge can 
be founded on experience, and clarified towards real understanding— 
without which what practical and professional use ? The most special- 
ised studies cannot but gain from the more general tutorial aid, which 
helps the better appreciation of their place in geography and history, 
in nature or civilisation ; and with their bearings and possible useful- 
ness, educational, professional and social, thus made more clear ; so 
influencing thought and work anew. In any new grouping of strangers 
from different places, of different nationalities and trainings, and with 
different individual aims, the desired development of community feeling, 
of common cultural and general intellectual interests, and of synthetic 
outlook accordingly, is no easy matter: and hardest of all among 
students, each necessarily so far self-centred, and indeed apt to be 
unnecessarily so. Aided by our now substantially increasing tutorial 
group, and these in effective co-operation and harmony, and with 
general goodwill, the desired atmosphere is forming, towards freshen- 
ing inspiration from the outset ; so towards voicing in due time also. 
For to feel oneself not merely preparing in this or that subject, and for 
its examinations, but also in a corporate life of more comprehensive 
interests, and aims of widening service, is surely a gradual incentive 
towards subordinating individualism, yet enhancing individuality.* 


XXVIII. 


May it therefore now be claimed that the initial question, which has 
given rise to the present paper—the challenge to show how in practice 
something of this Transition (IX.-g) can be set agoing, and experi- 
mentally justified—has so far, at least in principle, and in experimental 
method, been reasonably answered? And that this reply is by no 
means one of academic theory, but of constructive and educational 
endeavour? Finally, the like endeavours, and of transition, are of 
course possible in quite other circumstances. In fact more or less by 
any woman with her bit of leaven, any man with a single seed—if 
each be willing to give time and patience to tend their growing. Indeed, 
in this vast and complex social world, what more can we do? Yet 
how much, as more of us take our part, and do the like, as best we can : 
others cannot but join us; as indeed effective colleagues are doing, 
as well as students. ‘Thus our small beginnings, of Education in 
Transition, are quietly growing on, and towards fuller and more 
comprehensive aims. 





*See George Sandeman, A College Renewal (Sociovocicat REvIEw, 1927) and 
Practical Community (Godshill ees, Fordingbridge, Hants., 1930). 
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Tue LATE Lorp BALFour. 


Tue connection of Lord Balfour with the Sociological Society goes back 
to its very beginning. He was amongst the first public men to be consulted 
when discussions were taking place as to the advisability of forming a 
Sociological Society. He wrote warmly urging that the project should be 
proceeded with. His letter was read at a Conference in June, 1903, when 
the final decision was taken to launch the Society ; and in a sense, therefore, 
Lord Balfour may be regarded as one of its initiators. In time he comes 
fifth in the succession of notable Presidents, under whose zxgis the Society 

w up. The first four Presidents were Lords Bryce and Avebury, Sir 
Edwar Brabrook, and Mr. Frederick Harrison, the latter being succeeded 
by Lord Balfour in 1911. He continued to act as President of the Society 
even after its reconstruction on the close of the war, and the removal of its 
headquarters to lay House. But in 1923 Lord Balfour indicated that 
increasing age and obligations prevented him from continuing his Presidential 
office, and he was thereupon succeeded by Sir Francis Younghusband. The 
news of Balfour’s death came after the Contents of the present number of 
the Review had been all arranged, and there was, therefore, no space to 
write anything in the nature of an adequate obituary, but this we shall hope 
to do in the July number of the Review. : 

. B. 





THE LATE Sir Epwarp BraBRooK. 


THE very day after the announcement of Lord Balfour’s death came that of 
Sir Edward Brabrook’s. He died at his Surrey home on the verge of com- 
pleting his gst year. Sir Edward was a tower of strength to the Society 
through all its early years. This applies to the period of preparation ante- 
cedent to its actual launching, and still more to the first three or four years 
of me ing. It was he who took the Chair at the Conference .. 0 
1903 (refe: to above in the ph on Lord Balfour), when a ite 
the Society 


decision was taken to launch . His aid was invaluable in the 
preparation of the Constitution of the Society, and in determining its mode 
of administration. He was the first Chairman of the Society’s Council, and 
during the three or four years he continued to hold that office he gave active 
and minute attention to its affairs. His personal interest was evinced in 
many ways, and not least in the fact that in the original campaign for 
recruiting of membership, he wrote with his own hand a large number of 
letters (over 60, if one’s memory serves) to friends and acquaintances asking 
them to join the Society. And the letter he sent to each was no perfunctory 
request, but a lengthy and reasoned statement. His idea was that the Society 
should be recruited from such of the members of the specialised societies 
devoted to the several social sciences (economic, statistical, anthropological, 
juristic, &c.) as were habituated to take a broad view of the social field. 
Sir Edward’s “sag ae Aeron and the fact that the Society moved from 
a first story office in Old Queen Street to a third story office in i 

Street, made it increasingly difficult for him to give that attention to its 
administrative affairs, which, as a conscientious i of Council, he 
felt was necessary, caused him to retire from chief executive office of the 
Society. He remained on the Council, but on the retirement of Lord 
Avebury from the Presidential Chair, Sir Edward was elected to succeed him. 
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He continued to take an active interest in the Society and its doings during 
subsequent years, and though he seldom came to a meeting, yet he wrote 
every now and then a wise and useful letter. 


Witu the death of Sir Edward Brabrook there disappears probably one of the 

few surviving students of Herbert Spencer, who were sympathetic to, 
and more or less familiar with, his whole mass of writings. During his more 
active years Sir Edward was particularly associated with the Statistical 
Society, the Anthropological Institute and the Folklore Society. He was 
President of the Anthropological Institute as far back as 1895. His fame was 
not confined to this country, as evidenced by the fact that in 1go1, he was 
elected a foreign associate of the Society of Anthropology of Paris. 





Dr. JAMIESON Hurry. Ee 


WE regret to note the recent death of Dr. Jamieson B. Hurry at Bourne- 
mouth, to which he had retired from Reading, where he had long been a 


beloved physician, an effective citizen, and one of the active friends and ‘he 
influences from the rise of its college to its full development as a University. “ght 
He was thus a typical representative of the medical tradition of wide learning Swe 
and varied culture, at once scientific and humanised. His varied and BY i. 
specialised labours thus each widened out in many directions, and these BB's 
backward into history, active in the present, and suggestive towards the ae 
future. On his retrospective side his book on Im-hotep—that first of great Ree 
physicians in history—as many centuries before Hippocrates as he before a i 


the present day—is closely reviewed, and with glowing commendation, in 
the contemporary number of Ists—that still too little-known “ International “ae 
Review ” devoted to the History of Science and Civilisation—by its encyclo- Bae 
pedic editor, Dr. George Sarton. Among Dr. Hurry’s contemporary 2 
studies—leaving to other journals his pharmaceutical garden, his related , 
archzological studies, &c., we may here single out his Vicious CIRCLES IN : 
Disease. And the more since this next led him definitely into the needed i 
corresponding sociological enquiry, of how to understand the inter-relation g R 
of social evils—the diagnosis necessary before we can abate them. Hence BY bt 
his succeeding volume on Vicious CrrcLes In SociaL-Lire. This is a book as 
ee ee en ee we ee en iad 
and to the social worker; since at once pioneering in the understanding i: 
and interpretation of the manifold social evils which surround us, and : 
Suggestive towards that more fully co-operative organisation which is so 

urgently required for our innumerable but too dispersed remedial agencies. 

Disease, and poverty, ignorance and folly, vice and crime, have too long bf: °3 
been dealt wi supersede; to be dente tad toy. chacktion, by teaches sae aes 
a by Leone and priests, parsons and moralists, and by lawyers | 


ugh the medical logists in their various schools 

have long been pointing out the , and even opening some of the ways, wy ss 
of possible co-operation of all such efforts, we cannot but give Dr. Hurry’s wat 
books a foremost place, since so ably initiating and hucidly outlining the ete 
interpretation of these main forms of evil, as socially inter-related. For ik 
here is the clear explanation of the age-long ineffectiveness, not only of our eee 
individual endeavours, but of the specialised professions which have arisen “Me 
to deal with them. Yet also the hopeful assurance of better results in the Ee 
measure of such local, regional and general “ team-work” among the ode th 
; professions, and with all the individual and public helpwill they can organise eet 
—and which it is time everywhere to be organising. And this ever more ere 
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fully : since, beyond curative endeavour, we may thus look to the increase 
and even before too long, the adequate development of preventive social 
hygiene. All who seriously desire this will thus find help and incentive 
from Dr. Hurry, as one of its soundest and most suggestive pioneers ; and 
his main works will thus reward a far wider circulation, and aid towards 
those further enquiries and fuller applications which he sought to excite. 
P.G. 





Tue LATE Sir JoHN COCKBURN. 


In supplement to the obituary notice of the late Sir John Cockbum which 
appeared in the January number of the Review, a correspondent sends us 
the following interesting note. He says it was through the influence of 
Geddes and Thomson’s Evo.tuTion oF Sex that Sir John Cockburn, 
when Premier of South Australia, was moved to bring in his Bill to give 
the franchise to women, and that the passage of this Bill into an Act was 
the first case anywhere of the franchise being given to women. 





An Appeal TO UNIveRSITY WOMEN. 


IN an after-dinner address to the British Federation of University Women, 
in Crosby Hall, the editor of this Revigw made an appeal, of which the 
following is what might be termed the sociological peroration. 
SocioLoey is a rather perilous word. It is often used, more often abused, 
and, in some quarters, uniformly boycotted. As to its abuse, there is an 
American witticism that sociology is mainly concerned with drink, drainage 
and divorce. In the older universities, the word is scouted as a mere 
neologism of barbarous origin ; or ignored as a pretentious claimant intrudi 
into a field assumed to be covered by studies like economics, politi 
philosophy, jurisprudence, history. Men of business rightly find it a difficult 
word for a difficult thing. One recalls an ancient instance still representative. 
Going into a city bank one asked leave to open an account for the newly- 
formed Sociological Society. ‘‘ What society?” said the Manager, a little 
truculently. I repeated the obnoxious phrase ; the Manager then made a 
valiant attempt, but only succeeded in getting as far as the first syllable. 
He turned in perplexity to the Assistant Manager, who helped him out by 
getting as far as the second syllable. That was nearly thirty years ago. It 
was, and remains, symptomatic. For the city stands where it did. ere, 
re gy, on the rare occasions when mentioned, is thought to be a variety 
o . 
Wuart, then, is sociology, and what relation can it claim to the Crosby 
tradition ? Take the analogy of Medicine. It is not so long ago—as the 
history of science goes—that the sick man sent for the barber-surgeon. 
And the barber-surgeon—when in doubt, as of course, he mostly was— 
applied leech or lancet. Disease was a mystery, and its cure a muddle. 
iagnosis went by rule of thumb and treatment was quackery. To-day 
y Street is crowded with specialists who apply their partial knowledge 
to the diagnosis of innumerable diseases, and occasionally to their cure. 
But increasingly do groups of these medical specialists pool their knowledge 
and work together as a team. And they do their best under direction of 
the general physician. Now, the sociologist is the would-be general 
physician of social welfare. He tries to contrive team-work amongst an 
unruly host of specialists. Little success has so far attended his efforts. 
No doubt his competence for the job is as yet small. But there is a major 
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obstacle. Like the specialists of Harley Street, the economists, anthro- 
pologists, jurists, historians, psychologists, are inclined to stand pat on their 
own bit of the common field. And meantime the social field is littered with 
the rank and poisonous debris of political barber-surgeons. 

Apmit these claims and affirmations, and one asks what of their connexion 
with the Crosby tradition. Well! Crosby Hall was the centre of Sir 
‘Thomas More’s active life in the city of London. It now stands on the site 
of his country garden. A double bond therefore attaches Crosby Hall to 
More’s way of visioning life and civilisation. And what was his character- 
istic way of visioning? Recall that he was a good Catholic, holding fast to 
the best of the Past. He was also a Reformer of the Present. Above all, 
he was a conceiver of the Future, as it might be, if men gave their minds 
to the making of it. So he stands for a wise interplay of Past, Present and 
Future. But this idea of continuity, yet development, of Past, Present and 
Future, is the historic foundation of sociology. To diagnose the evils of 
the Present we must needs study their historic roots. And for remedy, we 
must foresee and provide a Future compounded from the best of the Past 
and the betterment of the Present. Diagnosis must be historic, as well as 
contemporary. ‘Treatment must, like Janus, be two-headed, with one 
face to the , the other the Future. Unless diagnosis, in the form of 
adequate surveys, historic, contemporary and imaginative, precede the 
treatment of social ills, we are like the gentleman—a representative political 
type—who boasted “‘ I sees what I sees and hears what I hears, and then 
draws my own delusions.” 

Now far be it from me to incur a charge of impertinence by offering un- 
solicited counsel to the women who direct Crosby Hall. But this let me 
say and predict: that should socio attract the attention of university 
women, then the long-retarded growth of this culminating science will be 
accelerated. For is not the orderly (i.¢., scientific) care, maintenance and 
advancement of life individual and social, the special concern of cultivated 
women? These are the guardians of men, the artificers of children, and 


nature’s sociologists. 





“THERE remains the final reflection, how shallow, y, and imperfect are efforts to 
sound the depths in the nature of things. In ical discussion, 
hint of dogmatic certainty as to finality of statement is an exhibition of folly.” 
mae 1s 5 ont Gat thon Oh Nnepenet ne invites sociological 
mment. First of all there is the implication that philosophical though 
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is related to, and, indeed, as Dr. Whitehead seems to indicate, is dominated 
te at eeaamane tonemamntars antine te aieeetn te 
a truism for the sociologist, a a no t philosophy. Then 
i it will be noted thet Dr. Whitshesd claiats that the truc tcthod of 
p a ical construction is to frame a scheme of ideas, and explore there- 
with the facts and tendencies of experience. That, of course, is precisely 
what Comte set out to do as a necessity of sociological equipment. And 
the claim repeatedly made for the work of Geddes in this Review, is that it 
formulates the sort of schematic which Dr. Whitehead demands, and more- 
over does it by continuing and developing the best work, both of sociologists 
and of specialised thinkers, which can be adapted to the purpose Dr. White- 

head has in view. 
V.B. 





SoctaL Surveys In ASSOCIATION WITH LePLay Houss.* 


I. Brynmawr. 


Tue Survey which is being undertaken in Brynmawr, the Crickhowell Rural 
District (Breconshire) and the neighbouring village of Govilon (Monmouth- 
shire), differs from many other Social Surveys both by reason of the circum- 
stances which led up to it and in its objects and methods. 


THe members of the Society of Friends who initiated it came to South 
Wales in 1928 to proclaim a gospel to the men who stood idly about the streets, 
found themselves impelled to organise relief as a corollary of their religious 
message and from that went on to think of economic reconstruction in an 
area where the traditional means of livelihood had failed. The Brynmawr 
Survey is part of the attempt to find alternative means of living and a new 
direction for the thought and initiative of the people of the town and sur- 
rounding district. 
Few of the two hundred odd volunteers who are carrying out the Survey 
work have any interest in Social Science; many of them would bitterly 
resent a study of their life which was academic in aim or method, or which 
was based on a distinction of income, education or culture. The Survey 
Committees are as comprehensive as possible and no members of the com- 
munity who are willing to take part in the work are disqualified. Unemployed 
and employed miners, shop-keepers, ministers, teachers, doctors, members 
and officials of the local Council are all in their different ways directly affected 
Si sd Dbane €€ oeb-tainlee 1 malate he town ond Gattis: they take 
their part in the Survey in the belief that a study of the origins and make-up 
of the population, its industry and commerce, means of communication, 
—- and sources of income may reveal the way to a completely new 
ind of industrial effort, without which there is general agreement that the 
community cannot continue to exist 
Tis belief rests largely on the hope that the workers for the Society of 
Friends now resident in Brynmawr may be able to bring in outside capital 
for initiating such new industries as the Survey may show to be practicable. 
The Survey is being undertaken at the request and under the guidance of 
the Quakers, but the detailed work in connection with it is left entirely in 
*This ought to be read in conjunction with “ and Community Life” 
(SoctoLocicat Review, Jenuaey » 1930). a 
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the hands of local volunteers. The aim in view is a communal self-study, 
a means by which the inter-dependence of all sections, and the integrity of 
the community itself may gradually come to be realised by all concerned. 


BryNMAWR is a small Urban District with a population which has declined 
owing to migration from 8,667 in 1926 to 7,878 in 1928. To the north-east 
of it lies the Crickhowell Rural District, an area of 46,140 acres, with a 
population practically equal to that of Brynmawr. The most part 
of this district is the Parish of Llanelly, adjacent to the town of Brynmawr, 
and, like it, populated mainly by miners who work at collieries situated at 
some distance from their homes. Further to the north, the people are chiefly 
agricultural, and the small town of Crickhowell is the centre for the farming 

tion for many miles round. Owing to the fact that Brynmawr and 

lly are dormitory areas, the men are at a disadvantage with other miners 
living near the collieries in the Eastern and Western Valleys and the Ebbw 
Vale. They tend to be the first to be unemployed and the last to be re- 
engaged at collieries and steel works. Thus the Census of 1921 revealed the 
fact that 2,046 men from Brynmawr alone worked outside the town, while 
the Survey enquiries show that only 554 of these men are now working at 
their former places of employment. 


Tue Survey has also revealed the dependence of the fluctuations in population 
in Brynmawr and Llanelly on the state of the iron, coal and steel industries. 
Since 1800, influxes of people have come from the agricultural parts of 
Wales, from the Midlands and other parts of England, and from Ireland 
and Scotland as iron and coal were developed, and diverse forms of religion 
and social life have sprung up in accordance with the desires and habits 
of each batch of immigrants. Almost the only common interest of the 
Senuiationtpviies tnabdiond aun ten Gin ban Atnd-6-new oclentatien af 
thought is essential to the community. 


WITH unemployment at its present figure—in Brynmawr nearly one-eighth 
of the total population is up of anampires men—shop-keepers cannot 
pay their way, rates have risen from 14s. 2d. in 1919-1920, to 29s. in 1927-28, 
chapels are unable to maintain ministers, the children have no outlet as 
leave school, and the life of the community during the last eight years has 
slowed down almost to a standstill. 


PSYCHOLOGICALLY the effects of the mining depression on individual and 
community alike have been disastrous. Sectionalism and political bitterness 
have grown apace. The tradesman, who has given credit to the unemployed 
over a period o* years, resents the concentration of s thy on the miner ; 
the unemployed man, who stands about the street all day, compares his lot 
with the seemingly comfortable days of the shop-keeper in his warm shop. 
Everywhere men’s minds are concentrated on the material side of life ; 
political idealism is at a discount and religious ideas are widely thought to 
have failed in “ the testing time.” The Survey, by including all sections of 
the community and directing men’s attention to the reasons for former 
influxes of tion, and to the dispassionate study of social and economic 
facts, slowly and insensibly diverts thought from personal and sectional 
quarrels, and, disregarding political differences, provides a possible meeting 
ground for discussion of matters of common interest. It is the task of those 
organising it not merely to devise the main lines of enquiry, but to bring 
home to the community, the need for united effort in the task of “ Saving 


Brynmawr.” 
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In the town itself the work is divided between eight groups of volunteers 
all of which meet together monthly to hear each other’s Reports and discuss 
ible lines of advance. or ang Were Commerce, Municipal 
rvices, Education and Recreation, and Housing, Finance and the 
composition, history, industrial experience and sources of income of the 
ion, are the main subjects of enquiry by the Brynmawr Groups, 
while in the Rural District an intensive study of agricultural conditions and 
possible developments is also being undertaken under the guidance of 
specialists in Agricultural Economics from Abe University. Each 
group of workers is made up of the persons di concerned with the 
subject of their study. Thus employers and employed and unemployed 
workers serve on the Industrial Group ; the Bank Managers form the nucleus 
of the group which is in ascertaining the income of the town and 
its methods of spending and saving ; members and officials of the District 
Council are preparing a report on Municipal Services; a considerable 
number of the unemployed together with ministers and teachers are con- 
ducting house to house enquiries with regard to the population. Often the 
officers of the groups are unemployed miners and the clerical work of 
analysing and tabulating the population returns is also undertaken voluntarily 
by unemployed men. 
Co..iery Companies and Federation officials alike have given information 
readily, and if Survey Meetings sometimes lack harmony and academic 
calm, there are signs that family groupings and individual differences, which 
have for years been potent factors in communal life, are sometimes bravely 
ignored in the interests of the Survey and the social and economic recon- 
struction which men hope may follow. 


THE circumstances of B wr differ from those of many communities ; 


and it is too early yet to claim many results from the Survey of the town and 
district. The fact that in a community containing such heterogeneous 
elements communal self-study is proving possible, suggests that the method 
of Survey-making from within with all its possibilities of intimate knowledge 
and informed self-direction is worthy of consideration as a dynamic force 


in the shaping of community life. 
(Coalfields Distress Committee). 


HiLpa JENNINGS. 


II, Southampton. 
SOUTHAMPTON is at present at a turning point in its varied history. The 
preparation of its town planning scheme coincides with the commencement 
pce Ae vnc. gram haa e-em negara Separe 
the traffic of the port, but also of shifting some of its main routes 2 
moving the business focus of the town westward. It is an appropriate 
moment for “ surveying,” and two such surveys are being undertaken. The 
thant Civic Society, through the Civic Survey Committee, is col- 
lecting information for the purpose of throwing light on the problems of 
town planning, and the Department of Economics of University College is 
making an Economic and Social Survey. Each survey has its own machinery, 
but they are related through the personnel of the investigators. A brief 


description of some of Southampton’s problems as they affect the surveys 
will serve best to indicate their methods and purpose. 
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Once described as having “ seven gates and twenty-nine towers for defence,” 
Sou! n does not, despite the fact that large portions of the old walls 
and building are still standing, give a newcomer the impression of a capital 
city as do t, Newcastle, and Nottingham in their different ways. It 
has had a great trade of wine and wool with France and Flanders ; it was 
the point of departure of many French itions, and the surrounding 
Solent Ports were homes of active shipbuilding. Although in one view of 
history a Saxon invasion took place via the Solent, and Hampton grew into 
the ny er of Wessex, the establishment of the bishopric at Winchester 
led to Southampton being overshadowed by its more famous neighbour. 
The decline of its commercial importance completed its relative eclipse, and 
has deprived the town of that sense of tradition, pride and leadership which 
means so much to civic life. artgg diac pny Day om Saggy se 
commercial prosperity, has, in some ways, added to this difficulty. Dock 
development in 1842, but the inability of the Dock Company to raise 
adequate capital for extension gave the South Western Railway an oppor- 
tunity to purchase the docks in 1892. This connection has proved advan- 
tageous in two ways. It provided a ready means for raising capital for 
fresh work, and it facilitated the quoting of through rates, giving the company 
a double interest in enlarging the Port traffic. Tac growth o the Port, and 
the transference of control to an outside body led to the reconstitution of the 
Harbour Board, the town’s control being weakened and commercial and 


shipping interest given greater representation. 


Its history, then, accounts in part for the fact that the town is lacking in 
civic spirit when we compare it with other great ports. As with many old 
sea ports there has been in the past a good deal of petty corruption. A third 
feature is that the control of the economic life of the town is in the hands of 
outside firms to an exceptional extent even in these days of rationalised 
concerns. Southampton’s prosperity depends upon the Docks, but their 
development is in the hands of a Company with other interests. Two great 
ay Soins and ship repairing firms are also controlled from outside, 

the same is true of great cable works. The head offices of the shipping 
Companies are either in don or Liverpool. The aviation firms are also 
“owned ” from outside, and the only other factory offering a large volume 
of employment belongs to a tobacco firm with international interests. 


Tuts dominance of absentee control has two unfortunate results. First, 
there are no representatives of these great firms on the Municipal Council, 
so that those who are deciding the major economic problems of the Town’s 
future take no part in civic administration. Secondly, the Town has no 
men of considerable fortunes derived from local industry as are to be found 
in Newcastle or Hull. Most of them have come from retail trade, building 
and other activities. In consequence, while the dominance of absentee control 
makes municipal vigilance of great importance, the Borough Council does 
not receive the guidance of some of the ablest minds. 


THE Town also lacks a sufficient number of trained social workers. Few of 
the voluntary social services are able to maintain full-time workers, and 
most of the voluntary workers, though very willing and doing excellent 
work, have not been trained in modern methods. 


Tue Civic Survey Committee, under the chairmanship of Col. Jack, has been 
able to bring into co-operation men from the most of the important institu- 
tions of the town, including the Docks, the Borough offices, various depart- 
ments of University College, the Ordnance Survey Department, and boys 
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from the secondary schools. The information collected is upon the now 
well-established lines of a Civic Survey. It will include a history of the 
economic factors which have contributed to the town’s growth, a study of 
its geology and terrain, of its industries, communications, and health. A 
fourteen hour traffic census was taken at thirty points, the observers and 
recorders being students of University College, and older boys from the two 
secondary schools. Members of University College t of Geo- 
graphy have made a twenty-five inch map showing the utilisation of the land 
in the whole of the town planning area, the use being classified according to 
fifteen types. Other parts of the Survey include a count and calculation of 
house densities per acre of land used for housing, hospital and education 
accommodation &c. Much of the information has already been given to 
the town authorities for use in connection with their town planning proposals. 


Tue purpose of the Social Survey is to bring out precisely the effects of the 
commercial and industrial factors on the life and employment of the popula- 
tion. As to the growth of the population, changes of boundaries between 
recent censuses give a somewhat exaggerated impression of the town’s rate 
of development. A detailed examination of the censuses shows that “ the 
true” population within the present boro area is, like that of Great 
Britain, growing, but at a decreasing pace. percentage increases in the 
three decades ending 1921, are 30 per cent., 17 per cent., and 11.8 per cent, 
Taking the population within a al med of 15 miles, Southampton is growing 
at a faster percentage rate than the other great ports together, faster 
than Hull, not so fast as Li l or Cardiff, but faster than Great Britain 
in total. Nevertheless, accor to the figures of the Registrar General, 
since that date the town has not retained its own natural increase, there 
being much migration to residential areas outside the borough boundary. 


Tue central problem of Southampton is its dependence on seasonal and 
casual labour. The following figures show at the last census date the pro- 
portion of every thousand occupied males of twelve years and over, who 
were employed in the trades named, in Southampton, Hull and Cardiff. 


Southampton. Hull. Cardiff. 
Seamen . 4 ‘ - 102 55 80 
Dockers . ‘ ; ; 42 69 38 
General Labourers . , 76 78 38 
Shipbuilding . : ol il 13 8 
Boilermakers and Labourers 26 34 12 


ALL these trades show seasonal or casual characteristics in some degree. 
Taken as a whole, Southampton makes the worst showing, and it does not 
possess opportunities for stable work comparable in volume to some of the 
counterbalancing employments possessed by the other two ports. The traffic 
of the port is mainly a passenger traffic whose chief characteristic is the 
summer rush. The cargo traffic though increasing is much smaller. 


‘THE same impression is given by the unemplo t figures. The numbers 
on the live register average about five ound white not specially heavy 
for a town of this size. Nor do these numbers vary greatly seasonally, the 
numbers rising to about six hundred above, and falling to about eight hundred 
below the a . The general figures conceal the truth, as an examination 
of their in composition shows. In two of its three principal trades, 
sea going and ship repairing, many men are working for little more than half 
the year. In the summer season, ship repairing is slack but the seamen 
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are busy, while in the winter season many seamen are idle, but the ship yards 
are giving their maximum employment on repairing and reconditioning. 
The numbers of unemployed seamen are as low as 450 in September but 
rise to 1,100 in February. In the case of ship repairers this movement is 
reversed, the numbers on the register being 1,600 in September and 450 in 
February. In the third great source of employment, that of dock labour, 
the movement of total employment as shown by the Exchange figures is 
steady, but in fact many of the men get work for little more than three days 
a week on the average. 


Tuis curious movement of the curves of unemployment raises interesting 
questions regarding the mobility of labour. How far do the surplus men of 
the ship repairing trades find work during their slack season in seagoing jobs ? 
How far do seamen alleviate winter unemployment by work on repairing ? 
What is the relation of dock labour to both? A certain amount of movement 
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takes place in the case of skilled jobs, engine room men, for example, taking -f 
up some repairing. Firemen sometimes obtain unskilled work. It is not 4 

easy to get precise figures, but apparently from two to three hundred may be Ba 
found helping carpenters, upholsterers &c. Stewards are mostly unsuitable eee 
for repairing and do not transfer. In addition to relying on its own labour sei 
for ship repairing, the town absorbs some seven hundred men each winter ae 

for a month or six weeks to undertake special work such as upholstering. ie? 
It is impossible to give details in a short compass, but some interesting data See 
have been collected. ii 
AN endeavour is being made to estimate the effects of the foregoing facts ‘yer 
on the standard of life. Data are being collected which, it is hoped, will gh 
make possible the construction of a map on Booth’s lines showing the degree .s 

of poverty by streets. Special difficulties are being encountered. The hake 
provincialism of the town makes it impossible to use the school attendance aah 
officers to ascertain family incomes, as is being done in London. So far ae 
none of the onions social workers in the town will prophesy anything marr 
but disaster from an attempt to ascertain such facts by any investigators in eS 
Southampton. Further, in view of the seasonal variations of different a 4 


trades, it is extremely difficult to fix upon any date for such a sample enquiry F 
which would not misrepresent some of them. gt) 
It is hoped that these two Surveys, which clearly indicate a growing civic Me 
spirit in the town, will, whatever the precise results obtained, stimulate f 
citizens to make a new approach to their municipal and social problems. 








P. Forp. ph 

(University College, Southampton). ae 
Il. Sheffield * Babe 
SOME two years ago a small group of people met together from time to time in tog 
in Sheffield to discuss problems of social and industrial polity, partly for the ari” 
sake of the fellowship of ideas, partly in the hope that something practical eaey 
might emerge as a result of their discussion. After a number of meetings, teh 
many of which had not been fruitful of constructive ideas, the suggestion oe ue 
was thrown out by one of the group, Professor Desch, that so long as the 4 7 
“‘a priori” approach was made to the problems under discussion very little A Le 
Teer, ates ros Ax pa a ARS 

* Abstract of a Paper read to the members of the Society and lay hares 
Sivas, Movelaber tun t9np, OF Mr. A: DL Cask Deaducy of’ ta Shetheld : 2 
Social Survey Committee. yates 
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constructive progress would be made by the group. What was needed was a 
carefully planned survey of local industries and the facts of social life in 
Sheffield. Such a survey should precede any discussion of social remedies, 
or any “eutopia” planning. The point of view is, of course, commonplace 
in the Survey Movement, but it came as something strikingly new to the 
other members of the Sheffield group. Happily the suggestion caught their 
imaginations, and they immediately fell to discussing the possibility of having 
a social su of Sheffield. Professor Abercrombie’s admirable Civic 
Survey of Sheffield, completed a few years earlier, was recalled, and its plea 
for an extension of its own work was carefully considered. 
But the idea of a social survey was too big for a small discussion group. 
Clearly when a city of half a million people was involved a more representative 
backing was necessary. Accordingly, invitations were sent to about fifty 
i nega citizens in many spheres of life in the city—the University, 
politics, municipal administration, religion and social service—to attend a 
meeting to consider the project of a social survey. From this meeting arose 
the Sheffield Social Survey Committee. 
AT this stage in the history of the Sheffield Social Survey it was hoped that 
the whole of the work would be carried out by voluntary workers under the 
direction of the Executive Committee, but it was soon realised that the 
organising and secretarial work was such that no voluntary secretary could 
possibly undertake it in his spare time. It was decided, therefore, to obtain 
the services of a full-time secretary, who would organise the work and, 
, undertake part of the research himself. re was some little 
delay in appointing a Secretary, but in April of this year I went to Sheffield 
to do this work. 
To all intents and purposes active work on the Social Survey of Sheffield 
has now been in progress for six months; but, owing to the size of the 
community and the (Hg ges scope of the Committee’s plans the survey 
remains very much in preparatory stages. 
WE hope, as a result of three or four years’ work, to be able to give a fairly 
i ry answer to the following questions. They may be grouped for 
convenience under eight heads. 
(1) Geographical. 
What are the geographical factors which have determined the economic, 
social and cultural development of Sheffield in the past, and how are 
they likely to influence its future development ? 
(2) Historical. 
How has the community—Sheffield—come to be what it is to-day? 
What have been the leading “ motifs” in the earlier acts of this 
drama in time ? 
(3) Industry. 
In what ways do the people of Sheffield earn their living? Under 
what conditions? For what hours? For what remuneration? To 
what extent is their work creative ? 
(4) Domestic. 
What are the economic and other social forces which influence the 
age of marriage and the size of the family in Sheffield ? 
How are the people of Sheffield housed ? 
What is their standard of living? This question involves a survey 
of income, saving and expenditure in relation to the size and character 
of families. 
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(5) The Training of Children. 
Under what conditions are the children of Sheffield brought into the 
world ? 
How are they reared and educated, and with what results ? 


Under what conditions is the transfer from school to industry and 
commerce effected ? 

What is the effect of social inequality on further education and choice 
of employment in Sheffield ? 


(6) The Use of Leisure. 
In what ways do the people of Sheffield use their leisure ? 
What are the social forces which have influenced the cultural and 
recreative life of the community ? 


(7) Religion. 
What part do religious activities play in the life of the community ? 


What is the social function of the Church in Sheffield ? 


(8) Community Life. 

How is Sheffield governed ? What part does the City Council play 

in the life of the community ? 

In what other ways is group life organised in Sheffield ? 

Wa Oe Pena ne Sieaee enemy ennmnenen os She Sent 

organisation of the city ? 
THE bare recital of these simply worded questions, which we hope to be able 
to answer as a result of our survey, hardly does justice to the detail in which 
work on many of the sections has been planned, but it should indicate the 
scope of our plans. A comprehensive survey is aimed at in which every 
aspect of pan life will come under review against a community background, 
and in which due regard will be paid to the interplay of the environmental, 
economic and cultural forces. 


It may well be asked—Who is going to carry out such a comprehensive 
scheme ? Clearly it can only be carried out with the co-operation of large 
numbers of Sheffield people themselves. The origin and constitution of the 
Survey Committee has been described. In addition to the General Com- 
mittee a full-time organising secretary works with a strong Executive 
Committee, of which Professor C. H. Desch is the Chairman, in preparing 
schemes of work on different sections of the survey, and in securing the 
services of voluntary workers with special knowledge or ability to undertake 
sectional enquiries or studies. The survey is essentially a community under- 
taking involving the intellectual co-operation of the best authorities on every 
aspect of city life. This flavour of social subjectivity may cause uneasiness 
in some minds, but it is certain that the quality of the work will gain more 
from the inspiration of voluntary social service than it will suffer from any 
theoretical loss of objectivity. 


ALTHOUGH active work on the Sheffield Social Survey has only been in 
progress for six months the Committee has been fortunate in winning the 
support of a number of local administrative officials, members of the staff 
of the University, and other ladies and gentlemen with special knowledge 
of certain aspects of social life in the city, so that it has been possible to start 
work on some sections of the survey. Thus, Dr. R. N. Rudmose Brown, 
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the Head of the Department of Geography at the University of Sheffield, 
has undertaken the responsibility for the local geographical survey. Professor 
Desch is engaged on a history of Industrial Processes. An economics 
research student is working on local trade union history. Another research 
ee is engaged on a licensing enquiry. A group of teachers are meeting 

repare a survey of the Sheffield educational system as it affects 
eat ch , and other groups are being organised to tackle other 
sections of the work. 


Tue Committee have also prepared plans for two special investigations, one 
an enquiry into the standard of living among the working classes, the other 
a follow-up enquiry into the industrial history of elementary school leavers. 
The standard of living enquiry is planned on the sampling method which is 
being adopted by the New Survey of London Life and Labour and by the 
Social Survey of Merseyside, and it is hoped that the services of the local 
School Attendance Officers will be obtained to carry out some part, at least, 
of the house-to-house visitation involved. The follow-up investigation of 
adolescents is to be undertaken by a number of teachers and others interested 
in after-care problems. 


It is obviously too early to speak of the treatment of the material which is 
being gathered together by the various workers. For some time the work 
will be carried on in sections, and the number of sections will doubtless 
grow as the survey proceeds. Everything ds on the sustained enthu- 
siasm and the quality of the work turned out by the different survey groups. 
But it is clear that when the collection of facts gives place to their inter- 
pretation in the light of the whole, many problems of the greatest difficulty 
and interest willemerge. It may be that the Sociological Society antd Leplay 
House will be able to assist us in the elucidation of some of these difficulties. 
But, come what may, I think we have every justification in anticipating that 
the data which we hope to record will be of the utmost value to students of 
sociology, and to those citizens of Sheffield who are anxious to interpret 
See ee ot 8 Poe I Oe aD ONES OR FONT 
or ture 


IV. Chester. 


IN connexion with the Survey proceeding at Chester the following letter 
has been issued by the Mayor : 


To my fellow citizens, 


In view of the important changes in our social life, which may be effected 
a the Local Government Act, 1929, it has been suggested to me that the 
gree ae portune for a Civic Survey of Chester. Such a Survey will require 

and impartial study of our City from many aspects. If carried 

jas to its full extent, it will offer a comprehensive and detailed view of Chester 
as a community of human beings, its industries and businesses, its social 
life, its industrial and social problems, its inheritance from its past and its 
future development. By its aid, all citizens will understand the foundations 
on which we have to build, the problems we have to face, and the resources 


at our disposal. 


Tue value of such a Survey is obvious, and it has my cordial support. The 
Chester Council of Social Welfare has offered to be responsible for the work 
and has arranged for the assistance of Leplay House, Westminster, whose 
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staff have carried out similar surveys elsewhere. My object in addressing 
you is to invite your sympathetic co-operation. This applies in particular 
to the officials of the Corporation, to those responsible for statutory or 
voluntary services, to the various religious bodies, and to those responsible 
for the trades and industries of the city. 


I nope that all enquiries covering matters included in the Survey will be 

and freely answered, and that no material information will be kept 
back, whether the subject of a specific enquiry or not. Any information 
given will be treated as confidential, if that is desired. 


It should be noted that the reports of surveys of this character are eagerly 
sought after and closely studied both in our own country and abroad, and 
that a careful and accurate survey of Chester, with suitable illustrations, 
maps and diagrams, will not only be useful to ourselves, but will enhance 
the already high reputation of the City as a centre of social effort. 


(Signed) W. A. V. CHURTON, 
Mayor. 





Proressor C. A. ELL woop. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWoop, of the University of Missouri, has accepted 
a call to organise and head a new Department of Sociology at Duke University, 
and will up his work at that institution next September. Duke Univer- 
sity plans to develop a fully i department of Socio as rapidly 
as possible. Professor Ellwood will teach this summer in School of 
Education of New York University. 
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Wuart ts Mysticism ? 


Wuat is Mysticism? This question is anew raised for general readers, 
and, indeed, so far illustrated and answered anew, in a recent book* by the 
thoughtful and thought-inspiring editor, and foremost writer also, of THe 
New ADELPHI, a magazine which well deserves to be better known and 
diffused, but now doubtless winning its way. The book rewards reading, 
since with the interest of an autobiographic record of the struggle and 
development of a character courageous and candid, and in eager spiritual 
quest: thus not self-centred only, but seeking light for his fellow-men 
also in these times, so dangerous because so fog-bound. These confessions 
and endeavours alike go beyond our usual sociological limits, yet encourage 
us to widen them. We may thus note at the outset how our author practically 
passes through Comte’s “ Three States,” from anthropomorphic theology, 
by way of metaphysical speculation, and to biological and psychological 
interpretation, after due rejection of the merely mechanistic. But, like 
many other authors whose training has been from the side of literature, and 
the psychic developments it reveals (witness his KEaTs AND SHAKESPEARE), 
he sees as yet in “ science ” but its mechanistic and physical presentments, 
in harmony with the mechanical age which has so much developed them, 
and from them ; and so he seems to have had little or no contact with the 
vitally bio-psycho-social approaches and doctrines now also not infrequent ; 
as so definitely in this Review for many years past, by not a few of its writers, 
and not too hard to find elsewhere as well. He has indeed found this 
bio-synthetic viewpoint for himself; and expresses it with vigour and 
freshness, even claiming the discovery of a fresh field of science unknown 
before, and so justifying his new name accordingly, of “‘ Metabiology.” 
Yet while welcoming his glowing torch, we are dubious of its new name. 
As above admitted, biology and psychology have undeniably suffered, as 
well as gained, from the bio-mechanical, bio-physical, and bio-chemical 
advances, which the promoters of these “ legitimate materialisms ” are apt 
to push too far, and to “ illegitimate materialism ” supposed all-sufficient ; 
and this the more since pragmatically justified by their medical, agricultural 
and other practical results. The wide and real progress of their true cor- 
relation in actual life, and their treatment alike as psycho-biologic, is thus 
lightly over-leapt by this new term and its indifference to their better results 
so far. For not only in this Review, but widely elsewhere also, psychology 
is becoming treated, and indeed especially, as psycho-sociology, and even 
as etho-sociology. For this whole associated view of life in evolution, with 
its social and vital advances in harmony, there is much to be said for some 
unifying term ; but with fuller scientific content, and less of metaphysical 
connotation. This synthetic breadth is needed, of clear and concrete as 
well as abstract comprehensiveness, thus scientific, yet reaching to philosophy 
itself, and «ven returning upon the physical sciences; as notably Prof. 


* J. Middleton Murry. Gop: BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE oF META- 
BIOLOGY. London (Cape). 1929. 
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Whitehead, with his “ Organismal Conception” of the atom, is so con- 
spicuously doing. Had the term “ Biology ” not become specialised to the 
study of organic beings, it might have served for such synthetic view of all 
Life’s sciences—and so might “ Evolution,” had we a good Greek term for 
it! Bionism, Biosophy, and so on, have been suggested for this advancing 
Bio-synthesis, which Mr. Murry is also finding for himself, and calls 
Metabiology. 

EnoucH, however, of names ; save to express far more than a mere question 
of naming. The point is that this is no mere question of names, but of view, 
interpretation and treatment in science; since Mr. Murry’s term arises 
from his despair of the vital sciences on account of his just dissatisfaction 
with the merely mechanistic presentments which seem to be all he has met. 
Let us come to the essence and spirit of the book—its quest of the view of 
Life at its deepest and highest; which has long been called Mysticism : 
and even towards stabilising this, as poet and artist, naturalist and evolutionist 
have often done, as a veritable Bio-mysticism, inspiring their life-work 
to its best. Yet can this be freed from too simply metaphysical vagueness, 
as of earlier doctrines of “ Vitalism,” and made intelligible and realisable ? 
And if so, can it justify its claims, as veritable culminance of personal 
development ?—as, indeed, psychic goal of social evolution, and even its 
social expression? As the world’s wide literature and art alike testify, 
from its sacred books to its temples and cathedrals, this two-fold evolution, 
both personal and social, has ever appeared. The mechanistic, pecuniary, 
and thus militant elements of still predominant activities and institutions 
have indeed long been delaying and obscuring its renewal: yet that this is 
in manifest leaven-spread and seed-growth, many books more or less akin 
to Mr. Murry’s, and current papers too, as in this Review and in others, 
are pleading for, not without observable advance and influence. 


Our author’s title-page motto, taken from Goethe, implies that the union 
of Man’s spirit with Nature and Unity, commonly called “ mystic,” is 
inherent in life at all levels. Assuredly so ; since it is the essential character 
of all organic and psychic life, not simply to yield to its environment, but to 
respond and to react to it, and as fully as may be. So with man as he ad- 
vances: hence the spirit and ecstasy of Nature-lovers and Life-lovers, 
whether we consider these in one generation or another—as from Upan- 
ishads, or Psalms, or “ Burning Bush” of Moses; and onwards, as to 
St. Francis with his ‘‘ Canticle of the Sun,” or again to Thoreau, Emerson 
and Whitman, Wordsworth or Jeffries, for our own youth; or, as Mr. 
Murry now finds in his turn, in D. H. Lawrence. All this is encouraging 
to our appreciation of nature and humanity. It helps, too, towards seeing 
with fuller clearness, and showing, in season and out of season, with fullest 
boldness, how the predominant mechanistic civilisation, with its too naively 
mechanised science and action accordingly, is giving way; and even at 
many points, beginning to discern the need of psych-organic and etho-social 
transformation. Emancipation has indeed begun at many points, as from 
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militant and statist pseudo-politics, from mechanistic, pecuniary (and thus 
militant) mythologies and pseudo-sophies, with their perverting and paralys- 
ing mis-instruction. Biotechnic and even geotechnic activities, with their 
occupations (and re-employment), each of evolutionary character and value, 
are more and more manifestly coming into view; so with beginnings of 
re-education accordingly. Etho-politics is also searching its way ; and all 
with something of re-Religious spirit, and endeavour towards consensus, 
towards renewing vision, of Life more abundant—Life in Evolution. 


ALL these and more are among the ways in which contemporary social and 
individual evolution are manifest : so to ask how far these may reach further 
unison is the next question. We owe much to the mystics, even though we 
read them at second-hand, like Kempis and Dante in Comte’s later writings, 
or Ruysbroeck in Maeterlinck, or learn from Miss Underhill, Mr. Murry, 
and more. To strict mechanists, all these have seemed mere theologic, 
philosophic or imaginative dreamers, essentially past and done with: yet 
no longer to the biologist as also psychologist, who sees that life, though 
ever embodying more perfect mechanism, has also its own distinctiveness, 
and from its very emergence onwards. Such vital views and activities are 
more and more discernibly renascent ; indeed, are heralding on the social 
level, the advent of a period of Revivance no less different from the Mechan- 
istic Age, than was the Renaissance at its best from the arrest and breakdown 
to decay of the Medizval order. Nor is this so difficult as it seems; for 
the Industrial age, with all its iron and brass and gold, has feet of clay, and 
these shaken alike from without and from within. Moreover, ideals have 
never been lost; they animate many movements, as in music and visual 
arts, in social criticism and interpretation, and from romanticisms and 
classicisms in literature to the progress of the evolutionary sciences. All 
these beginnings persist and progress; so need but to come more fully 
into unison to re-invigorate life. Even the smallest experimental endeavours, 
of many kinds—of some of which a paper in last issue gave examples— 
may also survive, even to flower and fruit, and fresh sowings beyond. 


To sum up our theme—if Mysticism be interpreted in terms of our unifying 
realisation of Life, in its widest, its fullest and its highest relations, can the 
mystics, old or new, continue to be viewed as toocommonly hitherto—by 
disciples and outside world too much alike—as strange exceptions to the 
ordinary human life we are accustomed to call “‘ normal”? Where do they 
stand in relation to poetic, philosophic or other types of “ genius” ?—so much 
more frequent, and more intelligible in utterance, and achievement? After 
all eulogies, what is—or can be—‘“‘ genius” ?—beyond this or that fuller 
and higher development of the powers and life of ordinary man—emotion- 
ably, intellectually, imaginatively; yet again, it may be practically and 
constructively ; bat all in: varying moesure, ‘end ecldom in more than one 
single line. Is not every “ genius,” each in his own way, a pioneer of the 
evolution of the spirit, which is ever inspiring, and rewarding, each fresh 
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discernment of stimulative and responsive elements in our universe around ? 
But if so, what then is highest genius? Surely the simultaneous exaltation 
of all these faculties of the inward life ; and yet more when also accompanied 
by (or alternated with) corresponding development of practical powers ; 
and either or both of these with corresponding influence upon their fellow- 
men, however at first inert or reluctant ; thus organising them anew accord- 
ing to their vision, compelling these to follow them, since sharing their 
heart’s desire. Any one of these powers must fairly win the high name of 
genius: yet surely highest of all is he who unites most—or all—of these 
supericrities and intensities. And these again at their finest—above all 
when applied to purest of aims, human and personal alike, least tainted by 
self-love, with its lowering ambitions. 


Such comprehensive genius-flame is rarest of all; and its great moments 
are usually but brief, the more since deeply emotioned, even to the fullest 
flare compatible with life: hence rarely so well-sustained as may be the 
simpler and more partial manifestations of more ordinary genius, fitful 
though that also too often be. Intellectual attainment has steadier daylight, 
and far exacter memory, than can emotion at transcendent sunrise-glow : 
hence the obscure and metaphoric utterances of the mystic. And hence 
his necessity of using, like the poet, the imagery of more simple and natural 
love, the most intelligible also to those to whom he seeks to describe his 
vision—itself of course also deeply inspired from the same elemental source 
of life. In the mystic ecstasy, must we not recognise the exaltation of the 
spirit to its very highest and fullest—the vital unification of emotional 
passion, imaginative vision, and flash of most generalised intellectuality as 
well, deep-stirred from the sub-conscious. We thus realise something of 
what mystics mean, by speaking of this fullest synthetic Life-point-event, in 
which the distinction of “subject and object” passes away in ecstatic union, 
as timeless and spaceless, as ineffable, as transcendent, as a Union with the 
Infinite and the Absolute, yet it may be also personalised, as the Divine. 
Such super-vivid apprehensions of life have mainly been conceived and 
expressed in theological and ethical terms, rather than more abstract ones, 
though these also express unity; and so have been the special quality of 
religious genius, and above all of the great Founders, and the Saints of their 
great Faiths. 


YET with our ever-extending world-interest and knowledge, its realisation 
of Nature, and of Civilisation too, in our lives, and indeed as Life, there 
comes self-identification with these also, and in many forms. Have not 
poets each owed their best to this? And so too the great painters and 
musicians, the philosophers, and even scientists at their best? In fact, is it 
not a too simple self-identification with the wonders of the mechanical and 
physical world which has been perverted into the machine-idolatry of our 
age? In every age have there not been erring prophets as well as true ? 
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Hence, in every revolution of the insurgent spirit in man, is there not some- 
thing of true mysticism, however woefully incomplete ? 


Ir we are to interpret all this, as in our day we must, in terms of psychic 
evolution, where shall we seek this needed vital self-realisation through 
absorption into union with all that is truly congruent with our life ? Where 
but in Life itself, conceived in evolution towards its best, and this to be 
realised in increasing measure? In short, is not this union, unison, and 
unity—Life-emotioned, ideated and imaged—the very essence of Mystic- 
ism? Yet is it not also the normal psychology of the inward life ? 
Here, then, is mysticism; in its relatively passive and acceptant 
vision, up to intensest. But, mystics—since with. their inner life thus 
deepened and strengthened—have also often been in the highest degrees 
practical; in fact exceptionally and vitally constructive, in their various 
ways. Does not this suggest that all high practical efficiency, be this of 
great statesmanship in peace or corresponding leadership in war, owes much 
to this unified arousal, as “ mystic” experience. Is not something of this 
the ennobling element in “Delight of Battle’”—so why not even more in 
“the Holy War”—the campaigns of Peace at its best? 


How can all this be? The elementary answer has been offered already, as 
indeed throughout literature at its best. And now that organic life is 
becoming more and more clearly formulated, in terms of interaction, at once 
organic and psychic,of Environment and organism, yet also of Organism and 


environment ; and similarly of Place (or social ‘‘ Situation”) on folk and 
individual, and conversely, in activities of effective and worthy deed. Such 
presentments are as yet too seldom adequately realised, though not con- 
troverted ; yet have we not here the beginnings of a clear understanding 
for scientific Life-analyses, and corresponding syntheses; and even an 
outline formulation, a clear and workable notation, an interpretative key, 
even an “‘ open sesame ” for whoever masters it, towards the appreciation of 
Life, organic and social, from simplest onwards towards highest ; since 
expressing the uprise of that interactive unity, which has ever been of the 
essence of the mystics’ vision: and this alike in its intensive moments of 
dazzling illumination at rarest and briefest, and the quieter, yet more endur- 
ing enlightment of days and years. 


Tuus, while the mystic, as pioneer of the spirit of developing and awakening 
man, has long known (though he has scarce known how), those 


In which the master of eternal powers 

Lightens the dusk within,” 
our advancing vision of life—from simplest znimal in its simple environment, 
or flower in its crannied wall, and thence to our own lives, and those of 
others at their fullest and best—is in its progress repeating the development- 
experience of the apostle, first seeing through a glass darkly, yet thence 
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foreseeing the more perfect day. If so, our appreciation of the mystics, 
past and present, becomes more and more definite, as advancing pioneers— 
super-men, truer than those of ruder forces. For are not we ordinary mortals 
at times also capable of such finer and fuller glimpses upon our opening 
world of natural, yet evolutionary, thought and action? What has been 
reverenced, in some respects ignorantly (as regards ordinary scientific 
verifiability, since obtained by intuitions), may now be increasingly declared ; 
since now becoming understood, both psycho-biologically and etho-socially. 
Such mystic experiences are so far individually and socially protean ; yet 
each is essentially unified: and, at fullest, they culminate in spiritual 
“ re-birth”’—fresh step in life-development—which surely has been, and 
still is, of the very nature, essence and achievement of the unending Ascent 
of Man. 


Tuis psycho-biologic and psycho-social concept of the course of individual 
development, and so of human evolution, will be seen to underlie existent 
ones, so far those go. As notably in biology that progress of adaptation and 
survival which Darwin, Wallace and their successors have so fruitfully 
borrowed from their age of mechanical advance. It also incorporates the 
“ besoin ” and “ désir ” of Lamarck at his time of Revolution and Empire ; 
and the more when clarified by the penetration of later psychology to the 
subconscious ; and thus expressed as “ elan vital,” “ libido,” “ horme,” or 
“urge”; as indeed also from old time as “ vis medicatrix natura ’—whence 
indeed even its miracles of healing become more intelligible. Life’s ascend- 
ing and wideningly comprehensive urge, its will to live and to continue, thus 
extends in man at his best, and thus nerves him to enriching the social 
heritage also. It thus becomes more and more capable of that fuller unison, 
unification, union, of all its own processes and powers with all the best in 
what environs it, so with richer possession of its world. ‘This fuller realisa- 
tion of our interactive unison with all we feel best, even to compenetrance, 
is “ Life more abundant ”—or, in modern phrase, but realised at fullest— 
Life in Evolution. Here is consciousness at its full simultaneous realisation 
—emotioned, imaged and ideative ; hence rising into that ecstasy of psychic 
life, which the mystics have ever experienced and declared. If so, as our 
life-development and education, our life-history in short, in the best and 
fullest senses of these terms, escape their too easy arrest by minor unions— 
which ever need some recovery of the ascetic spirit to restrain them—is 
there ought else to hinder our also, at best moments, from entering into 
something of the like life-vision, and even of its ecstasy? Even the 
“anesthetic revelation,” crudely though it be obtained, is thus (as Mr 
Murry and others have pointed out), no discouragement, rauch less dis- 
illusionment, but rather an experimental evidence of this latency in all men ? 
The old prophet-mystic’s assurance that eye hath aot seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it enteredinto the heart of man to conceive, what things the 
Ideal Life hath prepared for them that lovingly and longingly desire that— 
or again the later assurance, that “ in my Father’s house are many mansions ” 
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—are thus no ancient sayings past and gone, but recurrent realities of faithful 
lives in their developmental course, towards Life-unification—past, present, 
In briefest outline, is not the mystic moment latent in each urge of life, each 
step of its advance towards union of self and not-self? And with thrill 
accordingly, even to vivid flash? Organism and environment, folk and 
place, humanity and nature, individual and companion, family and com- 
munity, region and city, nation and inter-nation, are ever seeking this 
unison ; alike subjective and objective, and at once personal and social, 
cosmic and ideal. And thus with deepened emotion, heightened ideation, 
intensified imaging, of the good in life and in its world, of truth and beauty 
in them as well. Hence are ever arising love, faith, and hope, as of old, 
since alike towards fuller and further realisations. Of old these were vital 
as can be ours; yet too readily these became deferred to a super-mundane 
paradise ; and next to this or that form of social future, as yet so imperfectly 
realised—though why not more adequately discerned, when better prepared 
for vision? In any case, the mystic vision is not beyond our human life 
and love, our faith and hope, though carrying us beyond ourselves, and 
giving us its here and now sub specie aeternitatis. 


In summary, then, author and reviewer, alike long lapsed from the literalism of 
their upbringing, yet approaching the study of life in its evolution in different 
ways, are after all substantially at one : since each recovering something of 
the old religious and even mystic conceptions of life, upon the modern 
spiral; hence convergently convinced also, that the like experience— 
however seeming eccentric, dubious or worse, to many in our day—is none 
the less normal, and within reach ; as it is of the very essence and progress 
of human life, in its course of individual development and social evolution, 
to identify itself with all it feels best. Indeed, at our life’s intensest moments, 
have we not each already had something of this experience? So what 
hinders any of us, whatever be our approach, to “ lay aside every weight,” 
to “ fight the good fight,” and thus attain yet more of what makes life most 
worth living, wherever our lot fall, and whatever our duties—and difficulties 
—be. 


AN old friend, building his Highland village church tower, set on it three 
sundials, each with fitting motto. On the east—“ Arise, shine, for thy light 
is come!” On the south—‘ Work while it is day!” And on the west— 
“ In the evening time it shall be light.” Indeed on the fourth side, to north 
and night, might he not have added—* He giveth to his beloved in sleep.” ? 
Here, then, is not the plain man’s life-cycle simply mysticised, and even 
the mystic’s light-burst more simply explained ? 

Chateau-Réve, 

Eutopie. 
14, IIL, 1930. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THEIR INTERRELATIONS : 
Edited by W. F. Ogburn and A. Goldenweiser. (Allen and Unwin.) 
16s. 

In 1822 Comte began to map out the field of the sciences and baptised a 
new one before it was fully born. This was sociology ; and (as some of us 
think) the midwife who can claim to have delivered it from the metaphysical 
mother of the Old World was Herbert Spencer. From that time, throughout 
the rest of the nineteenth century, the social scientists were teaching inde- 
pendence to their charges. It was soon found, however, that the young 
sciences, proud in their independence of Mother Philosophy, had to lean 
on each other. Sociology hastily borrowed its terminology and method 
from the natural sciences. Already with Spencer it began to explain its 
facts in terms of biological concepts. Society was envisaged as an organism 
and, with more lasting influence, the idea of evolution was also appropriated. 
Similarly Psychology was expounded in terms of Physiology, or of instincts, 
until Freud brought to an end a phase which culminated in the instinct- 
psychology of McDougall and Trotter. Altogether, the sciences tried to 
unite along their theoretical edges. The attempt was foredoomed to faiJure 
because as each science became more independent it became more abstract, 
receding from instead of approaching the actual problems of life. The 
attempt lingers in the hope that somehow matter and spirit will be found 
to have met at the scientific antipodes when physics and psycho have 
wandered round the abstract world chasing the atom and the soul, away 
from the one point at which they do meet, human life itself. 


A MoRE rigid demand for independence in the sciences, beginning obscurely 
in the twentieth century is renouncing the term-borrowings and spurious 
analogies which devastated the sociology of later nineteenth, and in this 
solid volume from America we have a compendious expression of the reaction. 
The writers, four of whom only are European, are certainly not uninspired by 
the idea of synthesis in the social disciplines. For them, however, synthethis 
is not to be found in the merging of abstract social concepts, but in seeing 
that the social sciences are all concerned with one thing, man himself—not 
merely man the animal or man the psychic being but, man in society. ‘he 
editors have invited specialists to discuss their own subject in relation to 
other departments of sociology. Anthropology is treated in relation to 
economics, ethics, Nees, Sane. politics, religion and statistics. 
Economics follow as a subject and its overlapping with the others is 
reviewed. There are main divisions and thirty-four essays, each b 
a different writer. It is significant of the transatlantic interest in method, 
often at the expense of content, that statistics figure as a separate social 
science. 

A Few only of the sociological pies in which several sciences have a finger 
can be displayed here. First, the anthropological writers set the note of 
the whole sociological outlook by a renunciation of the evolutionary ideology 
which has for so long captivated all the social sciences except, curiously, 
history itself. There has never been an evolutionary history written by 
historians. Sociologists, however, from Comte and Spencer to Frazer 
have tried to write history in “ phases,” “ ages ” and “ stages,” which 
often gave the appearance of inevitable sequence of social forms. Further, 
in this book the analogy of society as an organism is regarded with suspicion. 
This conception once confused political thinking in that an organism may 
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be a worm or a mammal, and political thinkers vied with each other in 
interpreting society either as a body which could grow a new head if one 
was removed or as a body whose life depended upon a permanent head. 
More recently we cannot but note how the organic analogy has corrupted 
politics by, for instance, lending plausibility to the statement that measures, 

economic, which may bear hardly upon nearly all individuals must 
be borne because they are good for the nation. But who is the nation? 


More concretely, we have in these predominantly theoretical essays a 
practical problem now and again illuminated by seeing the dependence of 
one scientific approach upon facts from another social science. Economic 
theory is related to history when we are shown that though there can be 
ethical, political and religious interpretations of history, “in the presence 
of the niggardliness of nature, the primary explanation of social life must 
continue to be that of the adjustments of material resources to human 
desires,” and we might add also in the presence of artificial scarcity induced 
by defective distributive devices like finance. Again, political science learns 
much of the meaning of nationality when it is suggested that “ the real 
boundaries between peoples are the lines of equilibrium of social pressure ” 
whether drawn by warfare in history or by tariffs in economic relations. 


Sucu relativities are useful, but sometimes the desire of these would-be 
emulators of Wundt’s universal mind seems so successful as to paralyse 
any effort to initiate social action. Where are we to begin, say, with poverty 
when we are told that this problem is related to biology because of a possible 
hereditary factor; to psychology, for many cases of poverty are neurotic ; 
to economics, for the distribution of wealth, wages and the business cycle 
are all factors ; and when further sociology has its say about the connection 
of guy with population, migration, birth prevention, old age pensions 
and public health—followed by the gentler voices of education, political 
science and ethics? One wonders whether perhaps poverty is still with 
us because the poor man is keeping the clever world going! Abstract 
relativity is never practical, and when attempted in sociology it leads to such 
desultory questions as ‘‘ Does the Law determine the State, or the State make 
the Law?” and it seems to many that the economic deadlock is due to 
inability of politics to break through the deadly relativity of the question 
whether the sequence runs from prices to money or from money to prices. 


Tuts book does not formulate a sociology, because it is avowedly relativist, 
but it is a useful encyclopedia of sociological trends of thought, and with 
its exhaustive bibliographies throws an illuminating light on the social 
mentality of the academic world across the Atlantic. With one or two 
exceptions the writers are behaviourists in psychology. Man is merely a 
bundle of “ behaviour patterns”; he is significant only as a field of behaviour. 
Such an approach can give no basis for a true sociology, which means a 
woe ame Ma society based upon a doctrine of man, his needs and his 
destiny. me of the authors intuitively feel this lack, notably Morris 
Cohen, whose essay on “‘ The Social Sciences and the Natural Sciences ” 
is one of the best in the volume. Professor Franz Oppenheimer of Frank- 
fort, writing on history and sociology, leads up to a plea that “ never did a 
time need a correct social theory more than does our day—this world of the 
white man which threatens to go under in the collision of Western Capitalism 
and Eastern Bolshevism.” Dealing with political science and "ec gary. 
Professor Allport echoes what for many of us is the general form of the 
sociological problem to-day, here aaed in terms of politics only. “ The 
gap between political institutions and personal human interest cannot be 
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bri appeals to civic pride, or by questionable analogies as ‘ trainin 
ramp. a Pe or developing a civic morale of peace comparable to that in 
war-time. Insight and critical attitude can be fostered by schools and 
universities ; but the most difficult geen) is the establishment of a drive 
for participation in public affairs. old ‘ instinct pedagogy ’ has failed 
in this task. But perhaps the difficulty lies not with our educational methods, 
but with the nature of the social order which these methods are expected 
to implant in the individual. So long as the political process abstracts only 
one relatively unimportant segment of the individual’s life, holding it aloof 
from the rest of his personality, indifference to politics will remain.’’* 
V. A. Demanr. 





THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHIES SINCE 1gos5 : THEIR ORIGINS 
AND THEIR TENDENCIES ; AN OBJECTIVE AND CHRONO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY; by Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Madras: B. G. 
Paul & Co., 1928. pp. XXVII+377. Rs. 4. 


Mr. Sarkar has here summarised the substance of a course of lectures which 
he delivered at the Kashi Vidyapitha, Benares, in October, 1927. He 
describes the book as “ an enlarged table of contents, or rather an expanded 
syllabus,” and one may be pardoned for taking him at his word. It is not 
often that a treatise on political philosophy assumes the form of an annotated 

; and the of the present catalogue is very much diminished 
by the fact that the comments made by Mr. Sarkar on the various books and 
authors cited by him are of so summary a character that, while they afford 
no help to an advanced student of politics, they are likely to mislead a beginner. 
His index, which is composed exclusively of the names of political writers 
whose ideas he has been trying here to condense, will reveal an adequate 
study of any one of the more important writers cited by him would occu 
a much longer period than a short course covering just one month. Under 
the circumstances, one justifiably demand how much Mr. Sarkar’s 
classes have profited from this surfeit of learning. 


Apart from this exuberance of erudition, it is only fair to remark that Mr. 
Sarkar has also contributed something more positive by way of analysing the 
ideological character of modern political philosophy. In his second chapter, 
where he describes the embryology of modern political philosophy, he dis- 
cerns at least five different forces which contribute to its make-up ; these are 
the ideas and ideals (1) of sovereignty as well as of public and private law (2) 
of economic welfare (3) of international relations as seen through public and 
private international law (4) of human development and “ societal” 
evolutions and (5) of mental and moral personality. With such a wide 
conception of the origins of modern politics, it is not surprising that he has 
had to press into his service most of the well-known writers dealing with 
jurisprudence and ‘constitutional law, international law, economics, sociology, 
and other allied sciences. The clarity of thought that may be present in 
this sag, < weg +o is, however, not always found in his detailed 
treatment. Nor, idering that a good part of his subject matter relates 
to periods anterior to 1905, can it be upheld that Mr. Sarkar confines his 
treatise exclusively to developments in political thought since 1905. The 





*We welcome Mr. Demant as a learned and valuable recruit to our y list of 
contributors, but being a recent recruit Mr. Demant is naturally unf with 
may to have systematically begun wi Edinburgh f Sociology 
about 1890, and to have continued with the formation of the Sociological Society 


in“1903. 
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glance backward was inevitable, since Mr. Sarkar is here engaged in an 
attempt to study the origins of political thought in order that the develop- 
ments in our own time may be set out in their proper perspective. 
COMMENCING from 1776, the periods dealt with in this treatise fall into four 
distinct divisions. ‘leading political ideals of the first period, 1776— 
1832 are the philosophy of industrial revolution, individualism, and 
representative democracy ; in the second period, 1832—1870, we have the 
philosophy of socialism, nationalism, and anarchism ; the philosophy of 
imperialism, state socialism, and race-chauvinism are the predominant 
characteristics of the period 1870—1905 ; and, since then, political thought 
has been running along the lines of proletarian sovereignty and international- 
isation. The last period has also witnessed the emergence of the movement 
for Asiatic self-assertion. In ing with these different periods, the 
— a is to stress the interplay of “ the five different forces in 
2 referred to earlier ; and in each section reference 
is Silke to ae on he af writers who have either profoundly influenced or 
else attempted to give a philosophical explanation of the school of thought 
of which they were the protagonists. 


IN his fifth chapter, Mr. Sarkar tries to indicate the leading characteristics of 
the socio-economico-political doctrines which are more or less in vogue 
to-day. Dividing all these schools of thought into two broad categories, he 
defines those coming within the first category as attempts at more or less 
comprehensive social reconstruction. From the standpoint of substance 
or psychological make-up, these may be sorted out as anarchism, bolshevism 
(communism, sovietism), collectivism (Fabianism), fascism, guild-socialism, 
solidarism, state socialism, and , Under the second category 
Pilar of soi dt crppaieatina w8 the method of appecoch 
and o tion as of approac 
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perhaps, the most important are the following :— 
(1) New Asia (c.1880—1890)=Modern-Eur-America (c.1776—1832). 
(2) Young India (c.1925—-1927)=Eur-America (c.1848—1875). 


which prevailed in Europe and America in 
i 4 is does not, however, necessarily mean that it 
is impossible for India to bridge the gulf that separates her from “ Eur- 
America,” for, as he says later on, the distance of some fifty years that 
existed between Japan and Eur-America about 1886 has been made up to 
a considerable extent, so that, to-day, the appropriate sociological identity 
would, perhaps, be indicated by the following equation :— 
Japan (c.1925—27) = Eur-America (c.1905). 
It is therefore possible for New Asia to catch up modern Eur-America by 
adopting the same progressive methods as those adopted by Japan. 


SPEAKING of the book as a whole, it is to be very much feared that the scope 
of its usefulness will be rather limited ; nevertheless, there is a refreshing 
newness in its methods of approach which clearly indicate the influence of 
Professor Patrick Geddes and other famous ts of the modern 
Sociological School. The passages where the tenets of the School are most 
closely followed and to Asiatic conditions are far more suggestive 
and valuable than Mr. 's summaries of books and events. 
P. P, Pizal. 
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WEALTH AND LIFE: A STUDY IN VALUES: by J. A. Hobson. 
Macmillan & Co., London. pp. xxxi, 489. (15s. net.) 
For considerably over a generation a par ena has been indefatigably 
engaged in h ising economics and in subordinating it to an ordered 
conception of human ti easawhole. He has ruthlessly exposed the artificial 
nature of the self. i of the economic realm and questioned its 
“laws” and “ scientific” basis. 
In this volume the wedge is driven further home. He has no difficulty 
in showing that before the industrial revolution production was not mainly 
for the market and that this holds to some extent even to-day, as exemplified 
in home and State activities. That is, social wealth is not the equivalent 
of economic wealth which only reflects ‘‘ marketable goods expressed in 
monetary values ” (p. 454). Nor is he less successful in demonstrating that 
the free interplay of individual self-interests far from ensures the maximum 
of wellbeing and wealth of the community, as the early economists calculated. 
Long hours, breathless application, minimum wages, and the discarding of 
all humane considerations, prove disastrous both economically and ethically. 
A fourteen hours’ day may not produce as much as a seven hours’ day, and 
miserable wages may turn out to be far less profitable to the employer than 
fair or even liberal wages. 
Tue “ human costs ” of such a system of unfettered economic exploitation 
almost infinitely outweigh its virtues. Our office, Mr. Hobson rightly 
thinks, is therefore to reduce to the utmost the “‘ human costs ” and augment 
to the furthest limits the human utilities. Monotonous and di 
labour is to be abolished as far as ible and the worker interested in the 
suchbisdl ittetlng Wegh: tnt ely toy teset Woein'aiel igh wages bat by ender- 
standing the total product whereof it forms a part. Experience suggests 
additional means of reducing the “ human costs.” A person who knows 
his work thoroughly well is likely to extract the last ounce of satisfaction 
from it. If, besides, he has enjoyed a fair education, he has something to 
think about and the monotony is therefore largely unfelt. This is even 
truer where the worker has a number of interests which occupy his mind 
when not otherwise engaged. The “ human costs” may, moreover, be 
kept at their lowest by a genial instead of a callous or indifferent system 
of management and by the factory or office tolerably resembling in appear- 
ance and in comforts a welcome home. A manufacturing firm, for example, 
traced an increase of 16 per cent. in output entirely to the reconditioning 
of the workroom. 
In the task of reducing “ human costs” Mr. Hobson lays the main stress 
on doing justice to “the unique elements in personality” (p. 59). By 
encouraging the satisfaction of personal tastes, standardisation and simplifica- 
tion will be reduced to a minimum and with it the “‘ human costs,” for men 
engaged in producing distinctive commodities will take pleasure in their 
occupations. For Mr. Hobson it may be said that “ the end of economics 
is, though not, indeed, to render economic processes superfluous, at any 
fate continually to reduce sed they play in comparison with the 
‘unbought graces of life,’ those free creative activities, in which production 
and consumption are fused in costless satisfactions ” (p. 456). Or expressed 
more concretely: “If I insist u a well-cut and exact fitting coat, I 


employ a skilful cutter, not a ine ; if I want my house furnished and 
decorated according to my taste, I am ing a number of workers from 
servitude to machinery and making artists of . . » » For all demand 


for individuality is a call for personal skill in workmanship ” (p. 326). 
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Pernars Mr. Hobson will deal in some other place with the implications 
of such a view of social life. It seems to involve vy middle-class residences 
with furniture and servants (!) to suit; much leisure spent in travel, in 
library, in theatres and concert halls, and in excursions ; a capacious wardrobe 
and the possession of precious art objects ; and all that goes with these things. 
Think of a population of fifty millions with such wants satisfied. England’s 
fields and would have well-nigh to disappear and output would 
have to be fantastically increased. It is more likely that a happy future will 
not see a glorified and ethicised bo isie, but rather a simplification of 
life along certain scientific, ethical, an ms ea consistent with a large 

pulation and a moderate “ market ” t. In this connection it is to 
S that Mr. Hobson pays no attention to “‘ scientific manage- 
ment,” for such management would surely revolutionise industry and 
commerce, besides ratio and relieving every form of personal, home, 
associational, municipal, and State activity. 


THEORETICALLY, however, Mr. Hobson has safeguarded himself on this 
point by an exceedingly important division of goods or values into “ desired” 
and “‘ desirable.” The worid, according to our author, must aim at pro- 
ducing not what is desired but what is in the broadest human sense desirable. 
This clears the air, for instead of the nature of the goods offered ees Ses 
on what is casually desired by the public or thrust upon it by “ salesmansh 

—goods frequently conducive to human illfare rather than to human welfare 
—producers are to be busy in the future with creating socially desirable 
goods under “ costless ” conditions and with distributors in fairly allocating 


Mr. Hosson’s volume sparkles with challenging passages, and sober-minded 
thinkers will no doubt read it with avidity as they did his earlier works. 
There appears, however, to be a little fly in the precious ointment. Mr. 
Hobson is a wholehearted eugenist and a logical one to boot. It is this 
which presumably accounts for his singular silence on the social ilities 
inherent in a greatly improved system of child and adult education and on 
the oe Streets rtance from many points of view of scientific manage- 

Se iaek benes for humanity, but these are to be realised first 
ond pales eh the application of eugenic principles. 


Reapers of the SoctoLocicaL REVIEW will also be interested in Mr. Hobson’s 


references to the Le Play school. 
G. SPmLLer. 


Eprroriat Note.—Mr Hobson having seen a proof of Mr. Spiller’s “ review” has 
forwarded the following comments on his eugenic attitude : 


“T have never regarded myself as the ‘whole-hearted eugenist’ which Mr. 
Spiller asserts me to be. In a chapter treating ‘An Optimum Population’ I do, 
indeed, insist that society can do something to encourage the increase of admittedly 
good stocks and to discourage the increase of admittedly bad stocks. The 
passage which best summarises my position runs as follows :—‘ While, however, 
we cannot do much to arrange the parentage for genius or high talents, we can do 
a good deal to enable inborn genius or talent to discern and assert itself. A wisely 
directed community might go a little further. Recognising that certain families 
Pc abies ee masonic qaaranie. Bs 2 meer titel 
might educate a sense of obligation to favour the strain. An enlightened further 
opinion might enforce this obligation, and where necessary, out of public funds 
for the endowment of genius, remove the merely economic obstacles which 
encourage celibacy and birth limitations.’” p. 369. LAH 
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THE FREEWOMAN : SOME INFERENCES FROM THE THOUGHT 
OF JESUS CHRIST IN RELATION TO PROBLEMS OF 
PERSONALITY AND WOMANHOOD : by Irene Soltau. Student 
Christian Movement. 208 pp. (6s.) 

Mrs. Sortrau has that characteristic rarely found in one who makes out a 
case—she can discuss all sides of a question. Having done that she quietly 
takes up her position, and there would be few of her own community who 
could oust her. If her definite point of view is adopted in studying the 
question of woman’s destiny—that is, the assumption that in Jesus Christ 
we see the highest revelation of moral strength and spiritual truth, and 
that what Jesus thought and did is supremely significant for us—then little 
that follows can be disputed by a tolerant and broadminded Christian reader. 
And if humanist phrases were used in place of Christian ones the book 
would form a valuable sociological contribution to the woman movement. 
As it is there is an ina te knowledge of the other great religions and 
their effect on wo ; for instance, it is not true that Hindus deny 
woman’s possession of a soul; and it is true that some Christian fathers 
implied that woman was unclean. In fact, by judicious omissions “ texts ” 
may be used in any religion—including Christianity—which prove woman 
to be either or exalted, either treated unfairly or preferentially, 
either cramped or free. Woman’s qualities and position are the results of 
physical and social forces, touched by religion, itself not a mere matter of 
creed but a vast social growth that permeates a larger portion of life than 
the intellectual. 
In her thoughtful book Mrs. Soltau shows that she goes more deeply into 
the relationship of the sexes than the usual “ woman’s rights ” advocate. 
She thinks that “ sex cannot be looked upon as the determining factor in 
personality,” and she emphasises the supreme importance of what the man 
and woman have in common—according to her it is “ a capacity for fellow- 
ship with God,” This capacity in woman is not always by only 
serving, but it can be by a synthesis between the principles of self-realisation 
and self-sacrifice . . . ‘“‘ Humility without a capacity to know and follow 
the light for yourself simply acts as a provocation to others to abuse their 
power ... . self-sacrifice is one of the great laws of life. Without it no 
continuance of the race is possible, or moral progress, or initiation into 
spiritual realities.” 
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On the education of girls the author has sensible remarks, for she considers 
. tion given to girls has i i 


activities.” The woman who fails to find satisfaction in home and children 





GOLD AND THE FUTURE: by W. L. P. Knight. Headley Bros. 
1928. M. pp. 112. (7s. 6d.) 
Tue author points out that while this country only holds £150 million of 
gold as backing for £40,000 million of bank clearings, the U.S.A. holds 
£900 million against only £100,000 million—that is, more than twice as 
much in proportion, or £525 million in excess of what is considered necessary 
here. is comparison is not altogether a fair one, for gold is not used for 
internal circulation in this country, and Mr. Knight then asks what would 
be the effect of a smaller proportion since the excess has had no disturbing 
effect. But, granting that the present reserve ratios of most of the Central 
Banks are quite out of proportion to their requirements, a deficiency of an 
essential commodity cannot properly be compared with an excess, especially 
when it is so durable as gold, 
THE various diagrams showing balance scales of credit and commodities 
seem quite superfious : the one for “ inflation ” shows paper money entering 
the banks from the commodity side of the balance, and there is no corres- 
ponding diagram for deflation. On page 106 the author arrives at his 
principle—‘ That all issues of public currency should be secured against 
an equal value of actual commodities. That is all.” Indeed, the previous 
Soy set forth rather laboriously and without distinction an insig- 
nificant part of what has been said much better by many other writers. In 
the chapter on International Exchange the purely monetary transactions 
at present of overwhelming importance are completely ignored. 
‘THERE are “eon on the Gold holdings of Central Banks in 1927, the 
—- of China 1761 to 1885, Wages in the U.S.A. (1925), and in 
apan (1928), and the position of the Centre of population in the U.S.A. 
(1790 to 1920). G.B. 
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LAW IN PROGRESS: INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN: by Lord Amulree, G.B.E. Oxford University Press. 
1929. 

To the student of socio not versed in the law, this book may at first 
sight seem a technical one like others, and thus outside his range of reading : 
yet the preface is at once arousing—as with its cheering assurance “‘ that the 
settlement of industrial differences otherwise than by means of a trial of 
strength between employers and workpeople is primarily not a matter of 
administrative machinery or legislative provision, but of goodwill and 
common sense.” Then, too, this book is soon seen to come from long 
experience and responsibility in such matters, indeed the very fullest ; since 
the author (formerly so well known as Sir William Mackenzie, K.C.) has 
collected his facts and developed his interpretation of them, first as a single 
arbitrator and conciliator, then as member of various tribunals, and fin 

as President of the Industrial Court, from which he has only lately retired, 

into his weil-earned peerage. 


TuE subject of legislation towards regulating wages, is treated historically 
so as usual from the Black Death onwards; but ily we come to the 
administration and legislation of the early in ial age. On one side this 
shows evidence of that class partiality against the workers which has been 
so slow and hard to abate, yet also with increasing examples throughout the 
ec neo of that real fair-play and social consideration which has also 

working and winning its way among so many strifes. The stages of 
this progress are traced, chapter by chapter, up to and through the war, 
to the Whitley Commission, and finally to the Industrial Court, on which 
the author has taken such increasing part. All this is outlined with brevity, 
though too modest, even to tantalising. Thus the present reviewer at 
least, and doubtless most readers also, would fain hear more of a Court 
which charges no fees, and in which parties are put to no costs and expenses 
beyond their own travelling, one which can generally dispose of its cases 
in a few days, since the members take such practical grip ; as when to settle 
a question regarding the number of men required to work a dredging hopper, 
they reached their solution by a trip to sea, in which they worked the thing 
themselves! Such spirit of realistic efficiency and common sense pervades 
this pithy retrospect and review of the Industrial Court’s work and possi- 
bilities, and with touches of suggestive forecast: for at once as veteran yet 
pioneer our author concludes his admirable and hopeful survey ; and with 
concluding caution also, that after ail “‘ the extent to which these facilities 
will be used effectively depends upon the strength and genuineness of the 
will to peace possessed by the parties concerned.” 


ONE would fain ask questions ; as, for single instance, why were not such 
effective machinery and eminent services more utilised in the Coal Crisis ? 
—and soon. But enough to close with the more general sociological reflec- 
tion which the book occasions. 


RECALL that deepening and spreading of French legal thought so forcib 
expressed in the works of M.I ess hr the increasing number who think 
with him—that of law as no longer essentially concerned with the mainten- 
ance of “ rights” individually considered, and these on grounds of ‘as 
legislation or precedent; but rather as increasingly readjusting itself, to 
regulate, facilitate, indeed increasingly to accompany and guide the functional 
advance of a contemporary society, in its industrial progress and in its 
human relations alike. So with these latter clearly conceived as in transition, 
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nd mere enforcement of rights, and towards aiding the more and more 
efficient performance of social responsibilities and duties by all concerned 
with them, in whatever capacity. Do we not see here the beginnings of a 
truly evolutionary social development—tending even to metamorphosis— 
of the Civil Law, since this through practical recovery of all that was morally 
and socially best in the Canon Law of old? In this intellectually argued 
line of treatment we have not yet heard of active participation by British 
lawyers ; nor even in America, though so much more open to French 
thought, save by Dean Pound; yet this volume before us gives most en- 
tr es tea that John Bull also, in his own plodding way of meeting 
his problems, through conciliation and compromise, is working towards 
essentially similar social ends. If so, what more ho 1 task, alike for 
matured experience like our author’s, and for youthful ambitions in his 
profession as well, than the co-ordination of these two parallel lines of 
progress ; the one so cautiously, yet wisely, practical, the other so rationally 
and comprehensively p ive? What better union than this, of co- 
ordinating British legal decisions, inspired by human and social feeling 
in progressive direction, with that lucid French thought and convincing 
argument of intellectual reconstruction of law as a whole, towards the 
advancement of social evolution. The present volume is indeed substantial 
evidence that such harmonisation has virtually begun. It is thus reasonable 
to welcome it as earnest of more to come, alike from our author, and those 
he influences, and from others independently, in their various fields. 

P.G. 





HANDBUCH DER ENGLANDKUNDE., (Part L.). Editors: Drs. 
Hartig and Schellberg. Frankfort: Diesterweg Verlag. 1928. 
Tue volume under review has been desi to exhibit those peculiar traits 
which are commonly characterised as ish by an examination of the 
Geography, Language, Customs, Laws, Philosophy, Art, Literature, 
Sociology and History of this country. The term English, however, is not 
used in its restricted sense but includes the Scot, the Irish, and occasionally 
the American as well. One writer, indeed, so far as to assert that the 
difference between the English, Scots and Irish is scarcely perceptible to 
the foreigner, and is, in any case, not so great as that between the inhabitants 

of Lower Saxony and Upper Bavaria. 


A MORE serious criticism is that the authors have sought to interpret English 
psychology in the light of their own preconceptions : their examination of 

itat, customs and activities is directed to reinforce them, not to present 
an unbiassed picture of the national mind. 


AMPLE evidence is forthcoming to show that the average Englishman is a 
practical being, at his best when dealing with hard facts ; that he has little 
taste for abstract thought ; that he is intensely individual and consequently 
unadaptable ; that he has an unquenchable love of freedom; that his 
activities have a strongly materialistic trend ; that he has a special genius 
for trade, and that the god he worships is commonsense. 


Now it is easy to prove that the English are unadapta' 
always demand bacon for breakfast wherever they may 


they not 
be? But this 
superficial generalisation fails to consider for example their undoubted 
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success as colonists in circumstances where adaptability is a primary condi- 
tion. It is easy to prove that common sense is the rock on which they build, 
but it is not apparent that any of these writers have recognised the more 
subtle importance of a sense of humour. 


In addition to the fundamental weakness of this ready-made tion of 
English character, several Oe the book are misinformed. Thus in 
dealing with geographical features England is said to consist of two princi 
islands, Great Britain and Ireland, and the a Fgpeayig gs gag 
owing to our cool summers, grapes, cherries, plums, and frequently apples 
and pears, never come to maturity and that, in et. dies tom lane naainedl eon 
flourish only in the eastern counties. Has the author, one wonders, never 
heard of the orchards of Somerset and Devon or travelled through the 
Vale of Evesham ? 


AGAIN, on page 10 we read that fogs prevail (“ herrscht ”) in London during 
nearly a third of the year, and on page 14 we are given a description of what 
is repeatedly called the Blackground. A pleasant surprise awaits the traveller 
who accepts as correct Dr. Halbfass’s description of an English vi : 
“ The houses in which the peasants live are erected not by themselves but 
by the land-owners who for self-evident reasons put up dozens of houses 

the same pattern.” “ It would go against the grain with us,” he adds 
complacently, “to give the name of village to a collection of houses built 
after the same plan along geometrical lines.” Were the statement true we 
should share his sentiments, but it is enough to refer to the delightful illus- 
trations which accompany, and contradict, the text. 


Dr. DEUTSCHBEIN follows with a section on “ The English and their Language.” 
He advances some interesting theories; it is unfortunate, however, that 
he relies so much on Dean Inge (quoted some ten times) for his know 

of the English character. Here, again, preconceived ideas are responsib 
for some curious notions. Thus we are told that the Englishman is the 
pe ase Ag we Baw cea ton decent mbar eon atone | 
in the language. Even were it granted that these are more numerous than 
pet emice BE apc ie Bae eae dae gerbe nl gery 
in Eigennutz as in selfishness. To find the essential characteristics of a 
nation in its one must turn to words and phrases that cannot be 


translated, as in Dr. Deutchbein later admits. 
THE articles concerning Law, History, Architecture, Literature and Art, 


are more successful. A brief but satisfactory survey is given of ish art 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; the 
conservatism of the English tradition receives too much is. The 


impressionist school is represented by an odd list of names: Lavery, Lord 
Leighton, Charles Furse, Whistler and Sargent. Augustus John, Epstein 
and the younger artists are ignored. 

HavING regard to the difficulties in dealing with names in a foreign language 
there are very few printer’s errors. “ Tudy into Fox” (p. 124) is a more 
obvious one. 

a ria ng eb: gre ag re tread te peor ncthe thal oma 
understanding among nations, it is important musconceptions 
dioald be coviocesll has been said to show that this laudable 
intention on the part of the Editors of this volume has not been realised as 


it might have been. 
reloes V. Lous. 
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DIE DEUTSCHE VOLKSHOCHSCHULBEWEGUNG: by Paul 
WS Karlsruhe: Braun Verlag. 136+ VIII. pp.  1gag. 
(M. 4 


Tuis is an attempt at a sociological explanation of the People’s School 
Movement in Germany, and a study of its problems and elieeieae 
social structure to-day. The explanation of the extraordinarily rapid rise 
and spread of this form of adult education in the revolutionary period must 
be sought in political and causes ; politically, the desire to 
EA gs nen Spe ne 
ae, logically widely- oO numbers of an 
for re-orientation amid the convulsion of their social 
porary Traditional pedagogic methods proved inadequate to deal 
with a situation that provided exceptional opportunities for developing 
education. tite iendoanains together with the negative effect of 
political stabilisation on the driving force of those tendencies in which the 
movement had its genesis, led to a partial collapse. At present the 
Pans fo 8 FURRIERS SUDSnREtS! SUMED i solutions are being 
sought for its structural and pedagogic problems 
Tu clarification of these probleme is rendered dificult by the extreme 
diversity of P.H.S. institutions su as they are by va religious, 
and social organisations of all cokes of of opinion (as by municipal 
authorities and central governments). Speaking quite piu de 8 the ideal 
of the P.H.S. movement is humanitarian culture, self-realisation. It 
subordinates utilitarian, vocational and technical instruction to the study 
of those spheres of knowledge tending to an elucidation and philosophic 
interpretation of the problems of life. Its position is outside the state 
school oom and it dispenses with the apparatus of examinations, 
diplomas, etc 
THE wide scope for experiment, the diversity of solutions acco to the 
line of approach, is obvious. “me directions of progressive development 
may be traced within its two principal forms—the evening P.H.S. and the 
residential P.H.S. ly on Detish smodcl) In the former it is away 
from didactic me towards the “ Arbeitsgemeinschaft ” (work-com- 
munity) ; in the latter towards their organisation as free co-operative com- 
munities. Recently a third form has emerged, the P.H.S. Homes, in which 
a small number of students, while carrying on their daily work, live together 
on a basis of (financially self-supporting) family communism under the 
direction of a trained teacher. 


IN a general survey the author throws much t on the wider problems 
and sociological implications of the subject is a comprehensive 
bibliography for those in search of further d detail. The “ Tagungsberichte 
des Hohenrodter Bundes ” would appear to be specially valuable. 


L. CRAMER. 





THE STATE OF THE PRISONS, by John Howard. London: 
Dent & Sons. (Everyman’s Library, No. 835.) 1929. (28.) 


Xs is 2. fon, pince of public eorvicg. te hems. ede Jobe Herard snd bis work 
accessible to ordinary readers, as is done in this handy little volume. 

de, Sites tae hae ian nie chases ate elend, bes 
produced. Yet how many of us are aware of it? What a conscience the 
man had! What sympathy combined with practical good sense! What 


courage! What perseverance ! 
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Tue last sixteen years of Howard's life are simply explained in two 
sentences of the Conclusion to THE STATE OF THE PRISONS (p. 267 of this 
volume) :— 

“ Heartno the cry of the miserable, I devoted my time to their relief. In order > 
ee ee ee Gy 
not be disputed. 


8 


Is not this a guide to all reformers : to hear the cry, to devote one’s available oy 
time to the remedy—for that purpose to study the facts and produce evidence 
that speaks for itself and cannot be denied? Leave out all exaggeration, 
all statements that cannot be substantiated and all angry recrimination. ae 
O si sic omnes! Would that we were all like him! If we could all confine 
our propaganda to measured statement of fact, with generous recognition of uf 
ped work, as Howard did, I fancy we should make better progress. 4 


THE spirit in which he went to work is indicated in his answer to questions 
as to what precautions he took against infection, given in a footnote on 
pp. 259-260 :— 

“.. . mext to the free goodness and mercy of the Author of my being, temperance 
a ee a Trusting in Divine Providence, and 
believing myself in the way of my duty, I visit the most infectious i and 
noxious cells ; and while thus employed, I fear no evil. However, I enter 
a hospital or prison before breakfast ; in an offensive room I avoid drawing my breath 
deeply ; and on my return sometimes wash my mouth and hands.” 


Mucu of this book makes very sad reading. And there is a dreadful mono- 
tony in repetition of such remarks as—‘“ no water, no straw, no firing, no 
allowances.” Here are a few passages taken almost at random within a 


few pages :-— 

“. . . only one small dayroom for the man; and I saw thirty-two lay chained in 
a dungeon of twenty-two feet diameter, down thirty-one steps ; two of whom were 
ill of a slow fever. were three others in a room, very ill, and in irons. In two 
rooms (seven feet-and-a-half by six-and-a-half) with apertures only in the doors, 
there lay fourteen women, almost suffocated.” (p. 203). 
“‘ One of the felons, James Ward, received His Majesty’s pardon, on condition of his 
going to sea. Mr. Francis Waters, clerk of the Assize, wrote in the letter which enclosed 
the pardon (which was dated 25th August, 1781), ‘ The Secretary of State's fee is 
£1 7s. od. and my fee £1 1s. od. which you'll take care to receive on the back of the 
pardon from the officer who receives him.’ As no officer would take him on condition 
of paying thie, together with 19s. 4d., the gaoler’s and under-sheriff’s fees, 1 found the 
poor wretch in May, 1782, languishing in prison on his pound of bread a day.” (p. 204.) 
“. . . only one room with a cellar under it; to which the prisoners occasionally 
descend through a hole in the floor. The cellar had not been cleaned for many 
months. The prison door had not been opened for several weeks, when I was there 

first. ‘There were four prisoners, who told me they were almost starved . . . Their 

' meagre, sickly countenances confirmed what they said. They had borrowed a book 

of Dr. Manton’s ; one of them was reading it to the rest. Each of them had a wife, 

: and they had in the whole thirteen children, cast on ive parishes. Two 
had their groats from the creditors ; and out of that pittance they relieved the other 
two. No allowance, no straw, no firing: water a y for about three a 
put in (as other things are) at the wi . Gaoler, a bailiff, lives distant. I found 
in this prison a s bedstead, which had been compassionately left by a poor 
prisoner, that it might be some relief to his unhappy successors.” (pp. 206-7.) 
“ | OBSERVED that the women were not only chained together by their hands, but had 
heavy irons also on their legs, as they were conducted to the sessions house.” (p. 208.) 


THE editor seems to have made a very fair abridgment of THe State OF 
THE Prisons. He has also added some interesting extracts from the ACCOUNT 
OF THE PRINCIPAL LaZARETTOS IN Europe. One would have ensoepy of 
the latter. I cannot thinking that a few passages from the 3rd edition 
of THe Strate oF nab aeoe were omitted by an oversight. For instance, 


OEP AM 4 Spee py Ow 
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a note on the County Gaol, Stafford: “ The chapel is small and at the top 
of the house. It is painful for prisoners loaded with irons to go up and 
down the stairs” (3rd ed., p. 351). On the Stafford Bridewell: “ The 
keeper a woman, who is the county baker. She appoints a man, who, for 
living rent free, looks after the prisoners.” And in a footnote on p. 94 
of the same edition we read :— 

“‘ In this ancient capital of Russia [Moscow], I found no traces of any such prisons 
or dungeons as were common formerly in the castles of England, and in several 
“ That cruel mode of confinement in many of our pri has been, and still is a 
principal cause of the gaol-fever : no symptoms of which fever did I see in Moscow, 
or in any part of Russia.” 

BuT there is retained in the present edition mention of a Russian gentleman 
confined in a part of the prison by himself, as Howard was told, for cruelly 
THERE is a good deal of interesting matter in the accounts of foreign institu- 
tions, some of which will probably surprise many readers. In one respect 
most European countries were behind ours, namely, that they still practised 
torture as a method of extorting “evidence.” But Howard found “ no 
torture-room in any of the prisons in the Prussian dominions ” (p. 85). 
Frederick the Great had abolished the practice, as had also the then reigning 
king of Sweden. Holland, Flanders and some parts of Germany, France 
and Spain seem to have had prisons better than most of ours. In Holland 
some of the prisons seem to have been better than ours of the present day. 
They gave facilities for work to a prisoner, sometimes at his own trade, and 
seem really to have been at great pains to send prisoners out better than 
when they came in. Work for pay or subsistence, by the way, was fairly 
common, even in this country. Parisians seem to have taken a deal 
of trouble to secure careful inspection of some of their prisons and careful 
selection of keepers and turnkeys. Presumably this did not apply to the 
Bastille, from which Howard was after passing the guard. This, 
remember, was only a few years before the Revolution. 


Tue Italians seem to have been conspicuous in tending the sick and giving 
good hospital accommodation, even to prisoners. And one of the best 
prisons, with a resident governor, “‘ a humane, sensible and attentive man,” 
on the men’s side, and a resident governess on the women’s side, was in 
Spain. This was the San Fernando house of correction, about 8 miles from 

id. While at Zante, in Greece, then under the Turks, Howard finds 
a lazaretto that “ came up to my ideas of the construction of a penitentiary 
og Oe timate eae: tr, em tae on 
seen” (p. 266). 


THERE is a real danger lest, after reading Howard’s terrible accounts of 
the prisons in his day, we should congratulate ourselves that all that is past, 
and imagine there is nothing more to worry about. Well, some people 
think that the clean, orderly, and secret prisons of to-day (they are not 
quite so secret as they were 10 or 15 years ago) are more spiritually and 
mentally deadening than the disorderly places of Howard’s time. Certainly 
they seem to have had lively times in some gaols and prisons of those days— 
drunk — orgies, people from outside coming in to drink or play games! 
wi _- «d other women, children—and dogs. Still, probably most of us 
woul., in sober judgment, prefer the prison of to-day with all its deadly 
dullness and monotony, even without any reference to people chained to 
a spot for days or years. 
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Bur the important thing is to consider what has been done and what remains 
to be done. In his Conclusion to THe State or THE Prisons, Howard 
gives a brief summary of his aims as follows (pp. 267-8) :-— 

“|. . if this publication should be the means of exciting the attention of my country- 
men to this important national concern—of alleviating the distresses of poor debtors 
ee a) So oS and wholesome abodes, and 
exterminating the gaol-fever, which so often sp abroad its dreadful contagion ; 
of abolishing, or at least reducing, the oppressive fees of clerks of assize, and of the 
peace ; of preventing the sale of liquors in prisons ; of checking the impositions of 
ie. ent Co Sheees iliffs ; of introducing a habit of industry into our 
idewells, and restraining the shocking debauchery and immorality which prevails 
in our gaols and other prisons—if any of these beneficial consequences shall accrue, 
the writer will be in the pleasing reflection that he has not lived without doing 
some good to his fellow-creatures ; and will think himself abundantly repaid for all 
the pains he has taken, the time he has spent, and the hazards he has encountered.” 
Most of these aims have been achieved. Court fees, or costs, still remain 
a mystery to ordinary people, and the problem of the debtor is not yet solved. 
But certainly his distresses have been alleviated as compared with Howard’s 
time. As to the habit of industry, a certain amount of work is done in all 
our prisons, and some good work. But this, it is to be feared, far from 
introducing a habit of, or liking for, industry, is more likely, in many cases, 
to foster a hatred of the work ordered in prison and ineptitude for good 
work outside. 


Wuart then do we still need? We still need a sensible and adequate pro- 
vision of, and training in, work for prisoners. And we have not yet learned 
how to cultivate a habit and liking for work. Thought, however, on penal 
matters has advanced a little since Howard’s day. He conceded the necessity 
for punishment. Advanced thought now recognises that the punishment 
motive defeats conversion. ‘ But,” it will be said, “ you must protect 
society from crime, and how are you to do that unless you punish criminals ? ”’ 
Certainly let us protect society from crime. We do not do it now, though 
we punish. To protect society from crime we need, firstly, such spiritual, 
economic and other social arrangements as will prevent crime from arising, 
and, in the meantime, secondly, the conversion of criminals and the criminally- 
minded into useful social beings. This latter is to be done by helping each 
individual concerned to find his own _ interest - life, sup - ting 
with the necessary training. Interest and responsibility are ynotes. 
The Vineland (New Jersey) Training School has a motto: “ We believe 
in happiness first—all else will follow.” That would be a motto for 
all prisons and correctional institutions. Of course some indivi might 
be found who could not be “ converted.” Presumably these would be kept 
under permanent supervision or care, and made as useful and happy ar 
possible under the circumstances. Much remains to be done. 
Artuur Sr. Joun. 





ALTAI-HIMALAYA : by Nicholas Roerich. New York. Stokes. 1929. 


For the first time an artist has been nominated for the Nobel Peace Prize ; 
possibly for the first time a Museum has been erected for, and devoted 
entirely to the works of one living man. These honours have fallen to 
Roerich, one of the founders of the Moscow Art Theatre ; he was nominated 
for the Nobel Peace Prize last year by the University of Paris: and it is 
now some years since the Roerich Museum was opened in New York, where 
he founded THe Master Instirure or Unitep Arts. Since then Mr. 
Roerich has been on an expedition to Tibet and is founding a “ urasiatic” 
Himalayan Research Institute for related sciences and arts. He has now 
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published a book of four hundred and seven pages, penned on horseback 
and in tents, and illustrated by nineteen reproductions of his pictures 
painted en route. 
Tuis work is the result of about six years wandering through seldom-visited 
of Asia. In it the mystical bent of his mind is manifest: and this, 
in a way, obscures his literary style, which is rambling and disconnected 
in all but the thought that runs through it, and this thought itself is anything 
but concise. So concise, on the contrary, is his painting, that it is clear 
he is more a painter than a writer. This book, therefore, must be accepted 
as the English notebooks of a Russian painter, and as such they are of quite 
extraordinary interest. And this not only as a record of hardships endured, 
but because of his insight into the mentality of the peoples he visited. Their 
religions are his chief concern, and he has traced in his journeyings the 
underlying unity of all religions. “There have been distinct glimpses 
about a second visit of Christ to Egypt. But why is it incredible that after 
that he could have beer in India? Whoever doubts too completely that 
such legends about the Christ life exist in Asia, probably does not realise 
what an immense influence the Nestorians have had in all parts of Asia 
and how many so-called Apocryphal legends they spread in the most 
i i Buddhists preserve the teachings of Jesus and 
Llamas pay reverence to Jesus who passed and taught here.” ‘This extract 
is one of many references to what will be news to most European readers 
and is verified by many quotations about Issa (Jesus) and Asiatic renderings 
of the New Testament story. 
“ STILL many other legends and manuscripts relate of Issa in Asia,” says 
Roerich. This discovery alone would the book of unusual value ; 
but there is also much of travel experience, as well as of understanding 
of folk, work and place, and indeed of all that we may learn in using the 
thirty-six squares of Geddes NoraTion or Lire. Uninformed by any 
systematic formulz, Roerich yet seems to wander vaguely through most, 
or even all the thirty-six squares of the chess-board of life as Geddes 
shows it. His book would benefit by condensation, by editing and by an 
index and re-arrangement of chapters. But taking it as a volume of notes 
by the way written down haphazard by a man of genius and learning (whose 
passionate love of humanity and of nature is almost estatic) during a journey 
of exceptional importance, it may be rated as one of the most valuable of 
books on the sociology of the East—surely a remarkable achievement by 2 
man who, a few years ago, knew not one word of English. It is, indeed, 
a most unusual work in every way. AMELIA DEFRIES. 





STERILISATION FOR HUMAN BETTERMENT  : by E. S. Gosney 
and Paul Popenoe. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1929- 
pp. 202. (8s. 6d.) 


Tuts little book should prove of real value to the general reader. We are 
continually confronted, and abruptly too, with the question: ‘‘ Could not 
the reproduction of such an unhappy creature cease?” or “ Was it really 
unavoidable that those two, of all people in the world, should have children, 
and such a lot of them?” Well, the results of 6,000 operations in California 
(down to January 1st, 1929) are now available, and a study of them suggests 
replies to many widespread doubts and queries. 

THE authors devote only ten pages to the operation itself, which, for the 
woman, is just about as serious as having her dix removed—a two-inch 
abdominal cut, and a fortnight in hospital. 2,500 (in California) only 
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four became subsequently pregnant. For a man, the operation takes five 
minutes, and he can walk back to his work. Three cases out of 3,500 proved 
unsuccessful. In both sexes it is possible to test beforehand if the operation 
is likely to be effectual or not. No change occurs, we are told, in the sexual 
life of the man or woman. The use of radium and X-rays has not been 
found as safe or as practicable. To the difficulties mentioned in this volume 
the reviewer can add a serious case of internal burning through radium 
following the operation. 
In the course of thirty years not a single case has come to light (in the U.S.A.) 
of rape or other sexual assault that was, or could be attributed to the 
operation. (p. 99.) Therefore “ in the light of these facts the idea that the 
sterilisation and release of insane or feeble-minded males may lead to an 
increase in rape and sexual crimes is grotesque.” (p. 100.) 
As far as women are concerned, the authors’ views may be summed up as 
follows. The imbecile, mentally deficient, mentally diseased and emotionally 
unstable may be (1) interned from puberty until the menopause (2) paroled 
and left to produce offspring (3) sterilised and paroled. They advocate for 
most cases sterilisation and parole under supervision. (p. 113.) “It is not of 
course and never has been, a question of sterilising and turning loose the lowest 
types.” (p. 114.) Sterilisation in cases of syphilis is recommended. (p. 96.) 
Tue section which will probably interest readers most is Sterilisation for 
Eugenic Reasons. (Chapter XII.) The disentangling of the numerous 
factors contributing to any plan for eugenic advance here seems to us to be 
very clear, and the argument can be easily followed. 
CuTTING orF BaD HERepITY. nS arena ees pemes Se Wee, Sey 
of experts would agree that beyond a reasonable doubt condition is heritable. 
If such be the case let the State sterilise.” (p. 118.) “‘ The fact is that there are so 
many persons who might well be sterilised that the great problem for the next two or 
three generations will be to find men and money to take care of the most pressing cases.’” 
Loss or Goop Stock. “ If the sterilisation of defectives helps to reduce the burdens 
borne by the rest of the population, leaves more room for this part, and makes it more 
possible for this part to have additional children, it is clear that there will be a net 
gain in the production of talent and genius.” (p. 124.) 
Carriers, “ Unless the ity of the ing is so high that their loss would more 
Sen ce eee ne ee eee pang ey bey i 
cutting off that line of descent, even if some of the children would be normal 
appearances.” (p. 127.) 
UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILDREN. “‘ The conclusion seems to be that where parents 
cannot give children a fair chance these parents should not have children.” (p. 128.) 
EPILEPTics. “It is clear that a markedly epileptic parent is ill-adapted to ingi 
up children successfully, both on the children’s account and on his or her own account.” 
. 129.) “ The place of sterilisation in # complete sme of cugenica ie presser 
is sometimes admitted . . . prevent the birth y inferior —- 


the proportion of superior children will be increased...” “... the 
do Seen f defectives and ts should it the ically jor part 
a < ves dependen ee eee "The Soon tention of 
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“ AMONG the paroled feeble-minded we have found no male charged with sex 
offences. One in every twelve of the females, paroled after sterilisation, becomes a 
sex offender, but nine out of twelve in the same group were sex offenders before 
commitment to the State institution.” 

THE Supreme Court of the United States has recently recognised that 
sterilisation (eugenic) is a lawful measure. All feeble-minded patients are 
sterilised before they are allowed to leave the State home at Sonoma. 
THERE are nine useful appendices in this book dealing with the law and 
Practice of the subject. J. C. Prince. 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENT GIRLS: by Margaret 
Reeves. 
Tuts book is a record of an investigation carried out by the Child Helping 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation into the working methods of 
151 public institutions for quent boys and girls. It describes Staff, 
Finance, General Organisation and Co-operation between departments, 
but the most important = of the investigation was the environmental 
atmosphere of a place. This could not be gathered by verbal enquiry or 
statistics. Two investigators of co t observation, sound judgment 
and intuitive perception were selected to d two to five days at each 
Institution, and they found out during that time whether or not the 
essential need for a delinquent child’s surroundings were really there. Such 
ints as: “ Are the superintendents inspired with devotion to the children ? 
they realise that they have one of the most important jobs in the world, 
and are they trying with all their might to accomplish it? Do they know 
the heart of the child, how he thinks and how he feels ? Does the house- 
mother know how to win the confidence of a rough untutored boy and a 
wayward girl?” 
Dr. SLINGERLAND and Miss Reeves endeavoured to discover how organisa- 
tion, education, discipline, understanding and sympathy might be applied 
to the development of aspiration, courage, and good team-work, in the 
minds of the children to whom these things had been previously unknown. 


THE book starts with an interesting historical background of the development 
in America of Institutions for delinquent children. It goes on to describe 
systems of control and the investigators come to the conclusion that the 
system of control is not the determining factor in making a i institution, 
Gut the Vitel Podit te $0 becuse the highiet possiiile grade people both as 
Board and Staff. There is a useful chapter on “ the Staff” and an excellent 
outline of their chief requirements in personality. One can only hope that 
America is better equipped with men and women such as those 
described than England can boast of having in any great number. It is 
encouraging to know that many Homes for delinquent boys and girls have 
a i logical and psychiatric Service rtment attached for the 
study of the delinquent and maladjusted child and for helping him to over- 
come his difficulties. The chapter on discipline should be read by all 
responsible for this in any institution. The idea is strongly emphasised 
that it is not the action of a child which should receive attention, but the 
motive behind the action. 


ENGLAND is about 15 years behind America in having any widespread under- 
standing of this rn child-psychology, and much may be learned in 
this book about the subject. 


“ IN accordance with this principle of studying motives, and not punishing 
actions, it is essential that all personal bias against the child, who, by adult 
standards has misbehaved, shall be eliminated. This advice . am to 
parents, teachers, institutional matrons or superintendents, and finally to 
society as a whole. It is not a question of what is convenient to the adult, 
but what is best for the child—not what he deserves but what he needs and 
what will help him most. It may be possible to control a child’s actions for 
the time being because of his fear of punishment. They do what they are 
told, outwardly they are conformists, but when they leave the institution 
for community life they often present difficult conduct problems. The 
mainspring of their conduct has never been discovered and remains un- 
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Some children in our Industrial Homes are undoubtedly psychopathic, and 
these again are obviously not cases for punishment, but for very careful 
study and treatment by specialists. How many Homes in this country have 
such a specialist to direct the handling of these sick children, and how many 
persons responsible for their daily routine have any knowledge whatsoever 
of such mental and emotional illnesses ? 


MANY er who read the types of punishment meted out in the institutions 
studied will be horror-struck that such things can still exist among civilised 
people. It is, unfortunately, not only in America that these methods are 
still to be found in use. There are many Homes in our country where the 
authorities and staff need educating in the matter of the type of discipline 
in use. This book shows most st ingly the futility of many methods. It 
is hoped that it will be widely read by all who are responsible for the handling 
and the education of difficult and delinquent boys and girls, and who wish 
to advance with modern knowledge. It is a book containing much of value 


to the progress of mankind. 
M. A. Payne. 





HINDU EXOGAMY: by S. V. Karandikar, M.A. Publishers: Tara- 
porevala. pp. 308. (Price Rs.6. net.) 


Tue book purports to be “‘ a systematic study of Hindu marriage outside 
the Gotra.” The ual transformation of the meaning of the word 
Gotra from simple family surname to one of the eight sanctified surnames 
is brought out in chapter two. There are altogether a dozen chapters in 
the book. The first deals with Exogamy in Vedic times, and supports the 
conclusion that it is doubtful whether the early Vedic Aryans were at all 
exogamous, and that although Sept or Gotra exogamy may have made its 
first appearance in the Brahmana times, Sapinda exogamy, i.e., the rule of 
prohibited degrees does not seem to have advanced more than the avoidance 
of two generations of cognates. The second, third and fourth chapters 
deal with the meaning of the terms, Gotra, Pravara, and the connection 
between the two. It is shown that pravaras were various schools of learning 
and rituals, and had no reference to descent, and that pravaras had a real 
meaning when Vedic rituals were living institutions that Gotras or family 
names were arranged on the basis of pravaras, and finally this gana or group 
organisation of gotras was in its early days a changeable factor, and the 
organisation is not as ancient as it is popularly supposed. “ These spiritual 
groups were,” we are told, “‘ arranged and rearranged before they Saas 
stereotyped.” The fifth chapter shows how, when the caste feeling between 
the Brahmans and Kshatryas and Vishyas grew keener and keener, the 
Brahman community rocco did not include or accommodate the Kshatryas 
and Vishyas in this spiritual organisation of theirs. Chapter six deals with 
Sept or Gotra e y in Sutra times, i.e., in the years before Christ. 
Absent in early Vedic times, just introduced in Brahmana times, the Sutra 
writers were the first to extend the scope of the rule and prescribe penances 
for the sin of Sagotra marriages. The seventh chapter shows how, after 
the beginning of the Christian era Sept exogamy grows more and more 
rigid. Chapter eight discusses the origin of the Brahmin Sept exogamy, 
and supports the conclusion that the Indo-Aryans grew exogamous in 
imitation of the non-Aryan races who surrounded them. Sapinda exogamy 
in Sutra and Smirti works forms the subject of the ninth chapter. Along 
with the growth of Sept exogamy, we find a corresponding growth of Sapinda 
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exogamy. Thus, while Manu allows cognate marriages to be contracted 
in the third generation on the father’s as well as mother’s side, Gautama in 
the Sutra period sanctions marriages after seven generations from the father’s 
and five from the mother’s side. But Sapinda exogamy was never looked 
upon with as much disfavour as Sept exogamy. While breach of the rule 
of Sept exogamy always nullified the sg breach of the rule of Sapinda 
exogamy did not invalidate the Praag n chapter ten, the author deals 
with the development of the rule of Sapinda exogamy after the eighth 
century, and shows while the rule became more rigid in the North, it was 
considerably relaxed in the Deccan. Exogamy among the non-Brahmins 
is dealt with in the eleventh chapter. Castes of different types, such as 
those next to the Brahmans, the eponymous ones, like Agarwals, Baidyas, 
Bhatias, &c., and the non-Aryan totemic castes which are being gradually 
Hinduised, the castes that observe only the rule of Sapinda exogamy, local 
and territorial castes, and castes based on the number of gods worshipped 
by each family, are dealt with in detail, and their exogamous practices 
indicated. The last chapter deals with exogamy of the Hindus in the light 
of eugenics, and shows that it has a traditional rather than a scientific basis 
and advises non-Brahmins to analyse and sift before they embrace any 
Brahmanical dogmas, with regard to exogamy. 


Tue book is indeed a scholarly work of library research, dealing with ancient 
texts, their mutual contradictions, variations and confirmation regarding 
Hindu exogamy, i.e., marrying out beyond agnates of all degrees, and 
cognates of third to seventh degree, showing how the Brahmans originally 
borrowed these customs from the aborigines, and made these rules rigid 
to establish their social superiority, and how gradually all Hindu castes 
high and low are trying to imitate them. While static, disputative, and 
re ive learning, looks respectfully on such researches, life, love and 
scientific learning would perhaps hold them of little value. Out of 290 
pages, 220 deal with dry and learned discussion on the various aspects 
assumed by Hindu exogamy, at different times, and are thus simply full 
of the passing past ; 62 pages deal with the present aspects of exogamy, and 
only 8 with the eugenic or ever present, permanent or prospective aspect of 
it. Thus, while the book may satisfy historic ong it might unfortunately 
foster a traditional outlook instead of the scientific, fresh and forward vision 
we so much need, specially in India. 
S. N. PHERWANI. 





